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This Month and Next 


“Old Glory over Shuri” is MajGen Pedro A. del 
Valle’s second battlefront discussion of the Okinawa 
imbroglio. “I’m pushing this to you,” he says, “while it’s 
hot.” He reports again next month. 

MajGen Lemuel C. Shepherd’s analysis of the 6th. 
MarDiv’s gallop north on Okinawa is also written from 
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* GARY COOPER, producer and star of “Along Came Jones,” an International picture. 


BACK FROM THE. 
SOUTH PACIFIC 








I’ve never found 
anything like it!’ 


“I discovered Ammen's Powder during my short visit to American 
and Australian troops in the South Pacific. I think it is wonderful.” 


FOR QUICK RELIEF FROM IRRITATED SKIN, SUNBURN 


When stinging, itchy skin makes you feel like a pincushion, Its medically active ingredients 
get fast relief. Try Ammen’s Antiseptic Powder yourselt. go to work fast on 
Ammen’s is so soft and gentle, so soothing, it quickly Itching Skin + Chafing « Prickly Heat 
puts your skin “‘at ease.”’ Just dust it on. Its medically Insect Bites « Sunburn + Nettle 
active ingredients go to work—fast! Rash + and all minor skin and foot 
Discover, as Gary Cooper did, how effective this super-  4”7#44/z0ns. 
soft powder is. Ammen’s dries irritating perspiration, 
checks harmful bacterial growth and soothes the skin. 
It’s used the world over by the U. S. Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps. 


Ask your medical officer about Ammen’s. Get a package at 
your PX or Ship Service Store today. No finer powder is made 


MUMEDNS ANTISEPTIC POWDER 


ABSORBENT ° ANALGESIC 











Chas. Ammen Co., Ltd., Alexandria, La. 
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on my experiences or our equipment but we are a transient 

outfit and censorship is tight. This is a dive bomber squadron, 
flying SB2C Helldivers. RCA would be delighted to hear some of 
the pilot comments on the RCA receiver we carry in this ship. 


@ Thanks, Captain Cisler. Your report, short though it may be, strikes us 


as a real compliment. The more so, in that it comes entirely unsolicited. 


Dive bombing is a tough job. It takes men who are not afraid to tackle 
difficult and dangerous missions. And it requires equipment that can be 
counted on to continue working under the most punishing conditions. 


We’re proud to know that RCA receivers have stood this test! 


Shown at the right is the RCA receiver used in the Helldivers. This 
same unit is used in many other Navy planes. After the war, the same 
RCA engineers who equipped the Helldiver will design new commercial 
aircraft radio and altimeters to help make peacetime aviation safer, more 


reliable and more economical. 


RCA Aviation Radio Receiv 
used in the SB2C Helldiv 





RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION e CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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A recent survey shows that the biggest opportunity in 


post-war business will be in selling. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company will have 
selling positions to be filled. One of them is for you. 
if you qualify. 

You will be expected to work hard. but you can choose 
your own territory. And as for earnings—the sky’s the 
limit. That’s up to you. 

We will send you a Sales Index test by which it can 
be scientifically determined if you have an aptitude for 


selling. It’s yours for the asking. Address us: 


Department MC 


THE PE N N MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


BACK OF YOUR INDEPENDENCE 


(iiLenadnaialineds: FOUNDED 1847 OFFICES IN 75 CITIES 
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FOUR FREEDOMS IN FLIGHT... 


THE SPERRY ATTITUDE GYRO OFFERS FREEDOM FROM 
CAGING* TUMBLING: MISINTERPRETATION * FATIGUE 





N”™: for the first time, the pilot knows the attitude of his plane 
continuously, at any flight angle, regardless of visibility or extreme 





turbulence. 

An electrically driven gyro stabilizes a sphere which is universally 
mounted—without limit stops—allowing full 360 degrees freedom of 
indication about the roll and pitch axes of the airplane. (The airplane 
actually maneuvers around the indicating sphere.) No caging is needed! 

Pattern indication by daylight or by artificial light gives the pilot a 
quick, visual picture of his attitude at all times—a single glance tells 
the story. Thus the pilot can control his aircraft under instrument 
conditions for long periods without fatigue. 

The Sperry Attitude Gyro makes instrument flying safer, easier, and 
more versatile. Write our Aeronautical Department for further in- 


formation. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. crear neck, w. v. 


* 
Gai: Division of the Sperry Conporation — \OS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE + NEW ORLEANS 
. CLEVELAND + BROOKLYN + HONOLULU 


COMPUTATION +« SERVO-MECHANISMS 





GYROSCOPICS «+ ELECTRONICS + RADAR + AUTOMATIC 


















































Pacific telephone booth. U. S. Marine, burrowed in his foxhole, telephones for artillery to wipe out Japanese mortars. 


From tactory 
to foxhole (#8 
a telephone war 





Ju just one. landing operation against the 
Japs, our Navy used more than seven hun- 
dred ships equipped with 48,000 telephones. 
With their switchboards and associated equip- 
ment, that’s enough to serve a city of 160,000 
people. These shipboard telephones were 
equipped with 5,000,000 feet of wire. 


Add to these figures the needs of other naval 
units and the millions of men in the Army’s 
ground and air forces and you get some idea 
of the tremendous amount of communica- 
tions equipment required by war. It helps to 
answer the question of why telephone equip- 
ment is scarce on the home front. 


BELL FELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Long famed for their prodigious work as Himalayan 
“Hump Run” haulers, C-46 Commandos have been 
chosen the standard aircraft of the Troop Carrier 
Command. In their initial action, they precipitated 
paratroopers onto the German plain in the first Allied 


aerial crossing of the Rhine. 


LONG RANGE— 
DOUBLE FIGHTING 
PUNCH 


With an 1800 mile range and 4 
36 paratrooper capacity, Com 4 


mandos revolutionized air 
borne operations hy doubling 
the fire and fighting power 
any previous American trans 
port ever carried into action 





DOUBLE 

JUMP DOORS 

New, double paratrooper doors 
on the C-46 enable simulta- 
neous unloading from both 
sides of the plane. More 
troops can be spilled into a 
smaller area, can more quickly 
assemble in strength for strong 
surprise land attacks 





REPLACEMENTS 
BEING C-46 TRAINED 


All future troop carrier re 
placements will be trained for 
C-46 Commando operations, 





Transition training has already 
been given units overseas, 
Vhis world’s largest and fastest 
twin-engine transport is des 
tined to play a part of increas 
ing importance in America’s 
expanding aerial wartare. 


CAN TOW GLIDERS _ 
| 


lts ability to tow all types of 
gliders from the CG-4 to the 



















newest. largest CG-70 “Trojan 
Horse”, plus its greater power 


CURTISS 


AIRPLANES 


pivision OF 


and range make the Com 
mando ideally practical for the 





longer reaches of the Pacifi 
war theater where the C-46 
is destined to see plenty of 
action, 
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Center 











Washington, D. C. 
Lt Millard Kaufman's article on 
the “Attack on Guam” in your April 
Inasmuch as 
Professional 


issue was interesting. 
the GazeTTE is” the 
magazine of the Marine Corps, it 
wouldn't be comma chasing to point 
out a number of errors of fact in 
the account. 

To cite a couple, the counterat- 
tacks against the lines of the Fourth 
Marines the first night ashore are 
erroneously shown in the illustration. 
The two in the diagram were feints 
and the real push 
down the middle into the lines of the 
Ist Bn Fourth Marines 
tured. 

I believe the statement that the 
main body of the Jap garrison was 
“hermetically sealed in death” on 
Orote peninsula would be very dif- 
ficult to substantiate. 

Errors of omission are impossible 
to avoid—but Mr. Kaufman should 
have mentioned that Guam stands as 
the model amphibious assault. Not 
one important flaw: well planned, 
perfectly timed and vigorously exe- 
cuted. Evidence: only 12,000 of the 
21,000-man Jap 
chance to participate in the organ- 
ized defense of the island. 
mainder were cut up and fought 
ineffectively in small groups. 

The Fourth Marines were with 
the Brigade, too. Honest! 

One Wuo Was THERE 
e@ 
-FPO, San Francisco 

Have just finished reading your 
article “Attack on Guam” by IstLt 
Millard Kaufman in your April issue. 

I was attached to Co E, 22d Regi- 
ment, of the First Provisional Bri- 
gade, at the time, and I[ wish to say 
this story is one of the most com- 
prehensive and truest accounts of 
any battle I have read since coming 
overseas. I should know, too, be- 
cause I was there. 

I am no longer attached to the 
Marine Corps. At the time I was 
detached I had spent 22 months 
with the Marines, 20 overseas. | 
went through two invasions with 
them, the Marshalls and Guam. To 
me they are a great bunch. 

I received a letter several days 


sy : 
which came right 


is not pic- 


garrison gol a 
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ago from a friend who is still in the 
Marine Corps. He said the First 
Provisional Brigade had been award- 
ed the Navy Unit Citation by the 
Secretary of the Navy for its out- 
standing work on Guam. I am in- 
clined to believe the Brigade is the 
first large unit to receive this award. 
(m I right? 


W. B. Ketty PHM1/c 


(All personnel serving in the First 
Provisional Marine Brigade, com- 
prised of Headquarters Company: 
Brigade Signal Company; Brigade 
Vilitary Police Company: Fourth 
Varines, Reinforced; 22d Marines, 
Reinforced; Naval Construction Bat- 
talion Maintenance Unit 515; and 
4th Platoon, 2d Marine Ammunition 
Company, during the period 21 July- 
10 Aug 1944 are authorized to wear 
the Navy Unit Commendation Rib- 
bon.) 

@ 
FPO, San Francisco 

Enclosed you will find two articles, 
one from the April issue of the Ga- 
ZETTE, Which states that Col David 
M. Shoup received the Navy Cross, 
and the other, from the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel Information Bulle- 
tin, stating that Col Shoup received 
ihe Medal of Honor. 

Did Col Shoup receive both med- 
als? If not, which one did he re- 
ceive? 

PFC James B. Pratt 


(The Gazette did not say Col 
Shoup received the Navy Cross. The 
Hero of Betio 
Beachhead was 
awarded both 
decorations, but 
received only the 
Vedal of Honor. 
The Navy Cross, 
sent via official 
channels for pres- 
entation to Col 
Shoup, was with- 
drawn when, 

Col Shoup with additional 

w/decoration information, the 

case was referred 

to the Secretary of the Navy. On 

reconsideration, the Medal of Honor 

was approved by the President, in 
lieu of the Navy Cross.) 

e@ 

FPO—San Francisco 

You published an article last No- 
vember, “Arms for Officers,” which 
said that anyone who is “well skir- 
mished” no longer carries a_ pistol, 
and that it’s a weapon for those 
who want to play Al Capone. 

For the past 20 months I’ve been 
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carrying a .45. In that time I’ve 
used it many times. It’s been ef- 
fective or | wouldn’t be writing this. 
In fairness to a good weapon why 
don’t you tell the other side of the 
story? 
Four NOTCHES 

(The Gazette will print both sides 
of the Pistol-Carbine dispute next 
month.) 


San Diego 

Major Donovan’s article in the 
December 1944 issue of the GAZETTE 
on uniforms calls forth several more 
suggestions, 

1. Why cannot shirts be 
with holes in the collar to take col- 
lar insignia? (Figure 1.) The insig- 
nia could then be snapped into the 
correct place without the usual fum- 


made 


bling. 





Fig. | Fig. 2 


2. In summer service without a 
cap or blouse a marine is uniden- 
tifiable. Why not an insignia for 
the left collar in enamel? (Figure 
2.) The background could be red 
and the emblem worked in gold and 
black. 


VIARINE CAPTAIN 


4 
Bucks County, Pa. 


I suggest that the greatest possible 
care be taken to check historical 
data in articles sent in for publica- 
tion. The GAZETTE is contemporane- 
ous history and will furnish source 
material for generations to come. 
Later “correction” of mistakes in 
original aiticles will be confusing to 
the student and writer. 

Cot Georce VAN OrDEN, RET’D 
a 
FPO San Francisco 

I have just read the March 1945 
overseas edition of the GAZETTE. 

In the article on aviation by Capt 
C. J. Greene Jr., on page 51, there 
has been committed an error of 
omission, I believe. I quote, “The 
last four squadrons are VMF, flying 
Chance-Vought Corsairs.” Actually, 
only three squadrons are named. 

May I add the name of the com- 
mander of the fourth and missing 
squadron, namely Maj Robert T. 
Kingsbury, commanding the Hell- 
Lions? 

TecuScet Lewis SLePIN 
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Da r k H orse on lwo The 3dMarDiv, in the floating reserve 


at Iwo Jima, didn’t go ashore on D-day. But when it did, it surged across the island in 


powerful drives that had the punch of coordinated supporting arms. By Maj R. D. Heinl Jr. 





This is the story of a Marine division 
which nobody thought would land—the 
floating reserve which might be em- 
ployed piecemeal, but for which there 
would be no room as aunit. And this is 
how it landed and how it fought. 

This is the story of the Third Marine 
Division at Iwo Jima. 











T has been estimated that news correspondents 

ground out 1,168,575 words during the lwo Jiffia 
battle. How many times the phrases “black vol- 
canic sands, sulphur-fumes, lava crags, labyrinthine 
caves” and the like were repeated can never be 
estimated. These repetitions sprang from an in- 
ability to convey to anyone not present just what 
Iwo was. Hell-hole is mild; the pioneers who first 
saw the Badlands of the West had a better descrip- 
tion: hell with the fire out. That is close. To vis- 
ualize Iwo, take a look at the worst of our American 
deserts and multiply by two. 

To a military eye, Iwo Jima is shaped like an 
unbalanced dumb-bell, with Mt Suribachi at one 
end joined by a long, narrow ridge to a consider- 
able land-mass at the other, the long axis of the 
island running generally northeast-southwest. The 
terrain, where not composed of volcanic sand-dunes 
originally anchored by scrub growth, is solid lava. 
full of unholy crevices and jagged edges and caves. 
A few islands and reefs lie off Iwo. Of these, the 
only ones worth mentioning are Kama and Kangoku 
Rocks, both of which are less than a mile off the 
northwest shore. Kangoku, which means _ prison, 
was the island brig, the subject of many a wise- 
crack; it was as if hell had a sub-basement. 

In describing Jap positions or defensive organiza- 
tions of the ground, many terms lose their meaning. 
There were no lines, no perimeters. Iwo was one 
solid, coordinated defense, the density of which has 
never been exceeded in any objective taken by 
American arms. 

Against air attack, there were 120-mm_ naval 
guns (dual-purpose, at that; the sort mounted 
aboard destroyers and in the secondary batteries of 
larger ships), twin 25-mm automatic cannon in 
profusion, and any number of smaller AA automatic 
weapons. For coast and beach defense, the enemy 
relied upon 6-inch and 4.7-inch guns (not to men- 


@CG, FMF-Pac—LtGen Roy Stanley Geiger 








21st Marines entered the attack on 22 Feb. 


tion many less formidable calibers) casemated into 
massive emplacements with six and eight feet of re- 
inforced concrete surrounding them, and set in rock 
and sand. Over the entire island was an interlock- 
ing set of caves, dug-in tanks, pillboxes, and block- 
houses, each supporting the other and all covering 
minefields. Remarkable fields of fire and observa- 
tion were afforded by the airstrips. To top all, 
there were giant mortars and rocket-positions. Here- 
tofore, the 320-mm spigot mortar, with its 670- 
pound shell, or the rocket buzz bomb, had been ab- 
stractions in intelligence summaries. On Iwo, they 
turned up in three dimensions. 

That was Iwo Jima—a tiny volcanic atom, stink- 
ing of sulphur, not worth 50 cents at a sheriff's sale, 
five miles long and three miles wide—but 700 miles 
from Tokyo. 

To overpower the estimated 14,000 Nips on Iwo, 
it was planned to employ two divisions of the V 
Amphibious Corps, landing abreast on the so-called 
East Beaches (actually southeast), with another 
division, the Third, afloat in reserve. 

The two divisions landing in initial assault, the 
Fourth (on the right) and Fifth, would secure a 
beachhead, cut across the narrow neck of land just 


3 
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Twin 25-mm AA lay hidden in caves of honeycombed Hill 200-P, where Jap marines 
staged their fanatic defense against the Ninth. Their cannon swept Airfield No. 2. 


pelow Suribachi Yama (as one might nip off the tri- 
and then turn, so that 
regiment, would face 
The extra regi- 


angular head of a snake), 
the two divisions, less a 
northeast, up the long axis of Iwo. 
ment from the Fifth would reduce Suribachi. 

To soften the island, the Strategic Air Force had 
devoted 74 days of high-altitude bombing, but the 
real grinding was to be provided by three days of 
intense bombardment by a battleship and cruiser 
task force. After one look, the commander of this 
force decided he had enough to do just making a 
landing possible, let alone giving the rest of Iwo 
Jima a point-for-point drubbing. 

What was not understood in the preliminaries, 
and could never have been anticipated, was the in- 
credible density of defense, and the jam-packing of 
Jap troops on the island. And when, a few days 
before landing, these factors became apparent, esti- 
mates altered radically. It was simple arithmetic: 
if there were 20,000 Japs on Iwo, one-third more 
than our estimates, it would require more marines 

-Third Division troops. 

Even the weather helped make landings on 19 
Feb successful. So well had Admiral Blandy’s task 
force, and carrier-aviation, done their jobs, that the 
two divisions stormed ashore almost without opposi- 
tion. The Fifth Division, in a swirling advance be- 
hind the rolling curtain of naval gunfire, crossed 
the island before nightfall, but the Fourth was 
already receiving heavy indirect fires of mortars 
and artillery upon its beaches. 

Supply would be difficult 
choked black sand which seemed to swallow up 
every sort of vehicle except LVTs. And casualties 
were beginning to mount. All too plainly, it might 
be necessary to order in one regiment from the 
Third. On 20 Feb, therefore, the 21st Marines 
boated for landing to reinforce the Fourth Division. 

Meanwhile, the weather turned. Winds rose and 
clouds hung low. On the beaches, where unloading 
was hampered by sand and embarrassed by con- 


across the debris- 


4 


tinual indirect fire, mounting seas delayed prog- 
ress. Although the 21st was boated and ready to 
land, it became necessary to delay it offshore for 
miserable hours of wet, seasickness and cold. By 
night, the men were happy to reembark (all but a 
few miserables too seasick to climb back aboard 
ship). They spent the night in the LCMs. 

Next day, 21 Feb, things moved better, and, by 
1800, the regiment was ashore and in an assembly- 
area, under the lee of the south edge of No. 1 Air- 
field. Enemy harassing fires, always attentive to 
the beaches, were unusually so this night, with 
rockets, giant mortars, and all calibers of artillery. 
But not a casualty was suffered. 

Next morning, before dawn, the regiment began 
relief of the 23d Marines, which was holding pre- 
cariously to the sandy crest overlooking Airfield No. 
1. Heavy fires impeded the relief, and the regiment 
narrowly missed a tardy jumpoff; but at 0835, with 
the Ist and 2d Bns abreast, the attack was launched. 
From the outset, it was a slugging-match. Enemy 
pillboxes and bunkers seemed to be dug into every 
sand-dune. Going was uphill. Every yard was 
covered by such enemy weapons as the nest of twin 
25-mm antiaircraft cannon in the center of the 





In the emplacements were chalk murals 
depicting every known kind of U. S. plane. 
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zone, or the stoutly-held Navy battery position of 
120-mm dual-purpose guns (which had to be taken 
by flamethrowers and riflemen after the guns had 
long been knocked out). By nightfall, the 2d Bn 
had shouldered forward on the left to within 200 
yards or so of the jutting southwest end of Airfield 
No. 2. On the right, it was anybody’s battle, with 
hardly more than 50 yards to show for a hard day’s 
work. 

Dislodging the enemy from the end of the field 
would be a prime requisite if the right battalion 
were to advance up the concave amphitheater 
formed by the intersecting runways, let alone ac- 
complish a crossing of the strips, swept as they were 
by flat-trajectory fire from machine-guns and light 
antiaircraft weapons sited to the north on such 
commanding ground as Hills 199-O and 200-P. and 
Hill 382. 

Thus, the morning's fight by the 2d Bn (English) 
was a series of attempts to get up onto, or around, 
the steep sandy runway-end, while Williams of the 
Ist Bn, pinned down by automatic weapons and 
pillboxes, remained virtually in place until after 
0930. By the day’s end, after a furious assault, the 
left of the 21st Marines was hooked around the 
curved embankment, and the right, so long held 
down, had muscled into the angle of the converged 
runways. The Ist Bn was, for the time being. 
spent. and the 3d (Duplantis) launched the next 
morning’s attack. Mission and objective: to get 
across the east-west airstrip. 

It was 24 Feb, at about 1300, that men of the 
3d Bn, 21st Marines, after three attempts, managed 
to cross that fireswept hundred yards to the far side. 
Tanks of the Fourth and Fifth Divisions during the 
morning had made massed attacks up the north- 
east-southwest runway. What the tankers learned 
(the hard way) was that high-velocity. hollow- 
charge 47-mm antitank guns commanded every 
inch of the narrow strip, and that the Nips had 
laid two-horned mines all the way. When the tank 
attacks ground to a stop, the flaming wrecks, some 
of them with neat round holes punched in their 
skins. others with tracks and bogeys sprawled 
about. remained behind, derelict. Clearly this job 
would be for riflemen. For example. Company K 
of the 21st Marines: Flattened out against the fill 
along the runway-side, scouts, then rifle teams. 
would spring up. The Jap would hold his fire. 
and more marines would follow. Then, halfway 
across, on land as flat as a parade-ground, the Nips 
would cut loose with rifles, machine-guns, mortars. 


everything; and what was left would stagger back 
again. That happened twice. The third time, they 
made it. 


Holding the far side was not easy. There were 
two enemy counterattacks during the afternoon. 
Neither can be described as perfunctory, and there 
was infighting with grenades and cold steel in the 
broken, sandy flat just north of the center of the 
field. But by late afternoon, not only was the 3d 
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Bn firmly established across the runway, but the 2d 
Bn. whose battle around the end of the strip had 
continued, managed to get one company forward 
into the taxiways and plane-revetments to the left 
rear of Duplantis’ men. The position would be 
held. 

Meanwhile, the Third Division, after hours of ex- 
asperating inactivity afloat, had received the word: 
“You will land on 24 February (still less the Third 
Marines). assume control of the whilom zone of the 
21st Marines (now reverting to parent division), and 
continue the attack.” The Third was in the fight. 


HE ridges of upper Iwo form a horseshoe or U, 

with the two sides paralleled across the Divi- 
sion’s line of attack, and commanding as well the 
zones of the Fourth and Fifth Divisions to right and 
left. Insert Motoyama Village (now a road-junc- 
tion and a heap of rubble) in the deep curving bot- 
tom of the U, and Airfield No. 3 farther to left 
(northwest), and still inside the interior depression. 
Atop the first ridge, and on its forward slopes, vis- 
ualize a closely organized defensive position; imag- 
ine bunkers, pillboxes, minefields, a profusion of 
flat-trajectory antitank and antiaircraft automatic 
cannon, the whole backed up by mortars in the 
treacherous gullies and crevices on the rearward 
To make it vivid, add heaps of sulphur-ash, 
hot volcanic pot-holes, and steam and smoke puffing 
from the ground. Upon Motoyama Ridge, just de- 
scribed. rested one of the enemy’s main positions, 
“a fortress-like defensive organization,” the Division 
war-diarist comments, “likened only to that encoun- 


slope. 





Deep caves in rock hills made the going 
rugged before the 21st’s break-through. 
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On 27 Feb the Ninth struck twice—it worked. 


tered in the lines of World War I or in the great 
fortified sectors of the present European war.” 

Although the fighting of 26 Feb, with the Ninth 
Marines now carrying the ball, had yielded scant 
yardage. the nature of the ground taken was criti- 
cal. The cave-riddled hills at 199-O and 200-P, the 
one with its battery of 120-mm naval guns and the 
other with fanatically-defended twin 25-mm antiair- 
craft guns, had impeded the Division’s advance 
through the entire zone and provided a formidable 
outwork to the ridge-lines forward of Motoyama 
Village. Both hills were more or less in the hands 
of the Ninth Marines. with Cushman (2d Bn) on 
the left, and Randall, with his Ist Bn on the right. 
Cushman was extended among the caves, grottoes 
and bunkers, while Randall bestrode the airstrip. 
looking up the ridge. 

On 27 Feb, the first of many intense artillery and 
naval gunfire preparations was stacked in front of 
the Ninth as they continued the attack. With 105s, 
155s. and 5-inchers from destroyers, 


plus Corps 
Cushman managed to make 150 yards on the left, 
only to be stopped by flanking fire from his right. 
where the Ist Bn was still pinned down in front of 
the battered airfield radio-weather station. By noon. 
it was decided to repeat the preparation, and attack 
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The 21st Marines broke through on 28 Feb. 


again. Everything. it was reasoned, depended upon 
the assault units moving out on the heels of the 
preparation. So at 1250 on 27 Feb, the regiment 
again attacked. 

It worked: by nightfall, Cushman had moved 600 
yards, and Randall had possession of 200-P and 
199-0. Had it not been for by- 
passed snipers—Nip marines, who died hard in the 
crevices of 200-P—the attack might have surged 
still further, but fire from the hills in rear discour- 
mopping up would require two 


the balance of 


aged the advance 
more days before a man could walk upright in that 
area. 

The fighting on the 27th had exhausted the Ninth 
Marines. Since the Division still had no reserve- 
the Third Marines being held out afloat as Expedi- 
tionary Troops Reserve-——the 21st went in again the 
next morning, 28 Feb, with the Ist Bn on the left 
and the 3d Bn on the right. From the previous 
day’s combination of weapons supporting the main 
effort, Gen Erskine hit upon a further refinement: 
after King-hour. a rolling barrage let the assault 
units move out behind a rapidly-advancing curtain. 

It was terrific. For 49 minutes. the concentration 
of 105s, 155s, 5, 6, and 8-inch bursts rolled forward. 
Supporting the jumpoff was every infantry weapon 
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Marines of the 21st jump off toward Airfield No. 2 in the early days of the battle. 
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in each regiment, pouring in mortar and automatic 
weapons fire between the barrage and the riflemen. 
On the left, an immediate advance of over 200 yards 
was made by Williams before the stunned Japs 
could begin to deliver intense mortarfire from be- 
hind the ridge. Duplantis, on the right, surged for- 
ward and was on the high ground at the upper end 
of Airfield No. 2 before noon—the nest from which 
Nip 47-mm antitank guns had knocked out Evans’ 
tanks. 

Impetus of this attack must not be lost. A clean 
breakaway was in progress, with a deep wedge 
driven in towards Motoyama Village, and the enemy 
reeling. At 1300, the treatment was repeated, with 
Williams and Duplantis again attacking behind the 
combined fires. As an added feature. Boehm’s 3d 
Bn, Ninth Marines, was attached to the 21st, ready 
to punch through any soft spot. 

Within an hour, Duplantis had knifed forward 
(the soft spot apparently had been waiting ready- 
made). The ridge was crossed, the enemy's main 
battle position divided, and Motoyama Village, long 
since levelled, was in our hands. But Williams was 
not so fortunate; again his attack was stymied by 
intense mortar and small-arms fire. with little to 
show except local gains amid a sort of petrified jun- 
gle of basalt chunks and lava crags, tunnelled deep 
with traversed caves and chambers 20 and 25 feet 
straight underground. For variation, there was 
refuse and rubble from the sulphur mines, and 
steaming. stinking slag-heaps. 

Meanwhile Duplantis’ rapid advance had created 
a gap between his left and the pinned-down ele- 
ments of Williams’ Ist Bn. 
outflank the resistance confronting Williams. the 
2d Bn, 21st Marines. under English, was ordered in 


To plug this, and to 


during the afternoon. Despite another solid prep- 
aration of supporting weapons, English was halted 
behind his Line of Departure (just west of the 
sulphur mine) by heavy small arms and mortar fire 
and was unable to close up behind his barrage. 
Result: the late afternoon attack progressed slowly 
against numerous pillboxes and bunkers on a rear- 
ward spur of Motoyama Ridge. 

The day’s work, however, had been notable. No 
longer could the Nips sit atop Motoyama Ridge with 
observation and fields of fire commanding every 
inch of lower Iwo; no longer could they move about 
unobserved in the depression about Airfield No. 3. 
The Third had burst into their workshop. The Di- 
vision was bivouacked in their parlor. 

(After the Motoyama breakthrough, it seemed 
briefly—that the road to the sea was open. A series 
of headlong fast-stepping attacks punched across 
the low ground until the Division was at the foot 
of that last ridge-line—the other leg of our horse- 
shoe—beyond which was the sea. But on the night 
of 2 March, while the next day’s battle-plan was 
being worked out, the G-2 carried into the blacked- 
out command-post a captured map. It says here: 
this is no scratch resistance that we have to our 
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One of light AA cannon that held us up. 
Cushman’s Hill 199-0 rises in background. 


front; the opposition that Randall ran into this af- 
ternoon is the outpost-line of a thickly and methodi- 
cally organized center of resistance to our right 
front, commanding our zone from a hill | what was 
it—362?| which is larded with deep ravines full of 
pillboxes, caves and bunkers, and studded with all 
calibers and types of weapons: we are up against 
something }. 


A! this point, the Third Division zone crosses 

what in effect is a saddle: on the northerly end 
rises Hill 362, in what was target-area 235-U on the 
battle map; on the southern, or right, end, it is 
anchored to a second Hill 362, in target-area 219-U. 
Each one is of commanding importance, and upon 
each was formidable resistance. The Division’s final 
breakthrough can be summed up in an account of 
the battle for the Hills 362. 

The fighting of 2 March was in effect two sep- 
arate actions, each directed toward securing one of 
these hills. The 21st Marines on the left (with 
Boehm’s 3d Bn. Ninth, attached) was extended 
westward and south, where the Fifth Division was 
groping for contact. Boehm, on the left. had worked 
almost to the top of 362 (the northern one) by early 
afternoon, only to be met by “a sudden, prolonged 
and intense burst of fire,” as the war-diarist puts it, 
not only from small arms and machine-guns, but 
from two or more 75-mm guns which swept the ap- 
The ground was bad: no fields of fire or 

(Continued on page 58) 


proaches. 








The Battle for Motobu Peninsula 


The 6th MarDiv Commander tells how his outfit cleared Northern Okinawa in a romp 


through last-ditch strongpoints and mountain terrain. 


HE Sixth Marine Division landed on the Yon- 

tan Airfield beaches on Okinawa Shima on the 
morning of 1 April 1945, and executed a swift ad- 
vance to the northward covering 25 miles of rugged 
terrain in eight days against a steadily retiring 
enemy who vigorously defended strongpoints in his 
rear as he withdrew. 

On the afternoon of 8 April 1945, the Division 
captured the large town of Nago. Intelligence in- 
dications had been growing throughout the advance 
that the enemy which had withdrawn to our front 
planned to make a determined final stand in the 
mountains of the Motobu Peninsula. Events which 
followed demonstrated this deduction to be well 
founded. 

On the morning of 7 April, the 29th Marines. 
moving in three columns, one along the north, one 
on the south coast, and the third up the center of 
the Motobu Peninsula. commenced its efforts to 
locate the enemy's main force. Light resistance was 
encountered by all columns, and the character of 
the opposition was such as to indicate without ques- 
tion that a force of considerable proportions con- 
fronted the Division. 

From 8 to 13 April, the 29th Marines. supported 
by tanks, engineers, and armored amphibians, which 
were employed as artillery. conducted continuous 
probing operations, gradually developing the char- 
acter of the enemy situation. During this period 
frequent contacts were made in the rugged terri- 
tory northwest and southwest of Itomi. Ambushes 
were frequent, and the enemy’s employment of ar- 
tillery gradually accelerated. Counterbattery fire 
was experienced on one occasion by one artillery 
battalion, whose position areas were accurately 
shelled on the afternoon of the 13th. 

At the same time, night counterattacks increased 
in frequency. One particularly bitter fire fight oc- 
curred during the night of 10-11 April, when the 
enemy made a suicidal attack on the defensive pe- 
rimeter of the Ist Bn, 29th Marines. The attack. 
supported by artillery, mortars, machine-guns, and 
20-mm antiaircraft cannon, was broken up in close 
hand-to-hand combat shortly before dawn. During 
operations on 10 April, the 2d Bn, 29th Marines. 
on the right flank seized Unten Ko, an enemy midget 
submarine and torpedo boat base. Upon the ap- 
proach of the marines, the base was hastily aban- 
doned, four midget submarines sunk, and much 
equipment and supplies left behind. Naval person- 
nel, numbering about 150 Japs, were reported to 
have moved into the mountain area to the westward. 

On the 12th, the Sixth Division Reconnaissance 


By MajGen Lemuel C. Shepherd 


Company was assigned the task of passing through 
the left of the 29th Marines, reconnoitering the 
Bise area_and. if resistance was light, to seize and 
hold the point. As anticipated, resistance encoun. 
tered was not heavy. 

By the 13th, the enemy situation was thoroughly 
developed and the hostile position firmly fixed. At 
that time. the 29th Marines was disposed with the 
Ist and 2d Bns in the Itomi area and the 3d Bn in 
the vicinity of Toguchi. Mounting intelligence in. 
dications placed the enemy strength a’ 1500 to 2000 
troops. including infantry and artillery. The posi- 
tion selected for the final battle was rugged in the 
extreme and was built around precipitous Mt Yae- 
take. the key terrain feature on the Motobu Penin- 
sula. This large mountain. a confusion of steep 
cliffs. deep ravines. and extraordinary outcroppings, 
was honeycombed with caves and interconnecting 
tunnels. 

The Mt Yaetake area had been intelligently se- 
lected and thoroughly organized. Its commanding 
elevations provided excellent observations of all 
Nago Wan as well as the outlying islands, including 
le Shima. Furthermore. the character of the ter- 
rain precluded the employment of mechanized 
equipment in its reduction. Actually the terrain 
was of such an impassable nature that it offered 
serious difficulties even to light infantry. The Japs 
had obviously been industriously engaged in mak- 
ing their fortress impregnable. All likely avenues 
of approach into the position were heavily mined 
and weapons were carefully placed to cover attack 
from any direction. Intelligence indicated the 
force defending the Yaetake area to be built around 
elements of the 44th Independent Mixed Brigade. 
known as the Udo Force after its commander. Its 
composition included infantry, machine-gun units, 
light and medium artillery, Okinawan conscripts. 
and naval personnel from the submarine base at 
Unten Ko. In addition to the supporting artillery 
which consisted of 75- and 150-mm guns, the enemy 
had emplaced two heavy 6-inch naval cannon capa- 
ble of bearing on the whole of Nago Wan, Ie Shima. 
and the coastal road for 10 miles south of Motobu. 

Upon study of the situation, it became apparent 
that additional troops would be required to reduce 
the enemy stronghold. In consequence, the Fourth 
Marines, less the 3d Bn, was moved to the vicinity 
of Sakimotobu, while the 3d Bn, Fourth Marines, 
was placed in Division reserve in the vicinity of 
Awa. A coordinated attack was planned for the 
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early morning of 14 April with the Fourth Marines 
(3d Bn, 29th Marines attached) driving inland in 
an easterly direction, while the 29th drove west and 
southwest in an effort to reduce the enemy position 
by action from two flanks and isolate the enemy 
forces on Mt Yaetake from those in the northern 
tip of the Motobu Peninsula. 

It is of interest at this point to examine the char- 
acter which the Motobu operation had assumed. The 
high Yaetake hill mass intervening between the two 
assault regiments permitted the rare and interesting 
situation wherein two large forces of combined arms 
could attack in opposing directions without great 
danger of overlapping supporting fires. 

The attack of the 14th proceeded as planned, in 
the zone of the Fourth Marines, where the initial 
high ground set as the day’s objective was seized. 
Resistance was bitter and casualties high, the Japs 
selling every inch of ground dearly. During the 
progress of the day, one battalion commander was 
killed, and several company commanders were cas- 
ualties. As the attack developed in the 29th Ma- 
rines’ zone, it became clear that the enemy was so 
disposed as to render further advance in a westerly 
direction difficult and costly. The attack was, there- 
fore, reoriented to move initially in a southwesterly 
direction in order to assault the Yaetake position by 
a more favorable avenue of approach. 

On the 15th, the attack was resumed at 0900. 
The Fourth Marines, with the 3d Bn, 29th Marines, 
still attached, drove inland, fighting its way up the 
steep slopes of Mt Yaetake, encountering many 
pillboxes and caves. In the late afternoon, the Ist 
Bn, Fourth Marines, seized, lost, and subsequently 
regained a key hill mass immediately southwest of 
the Mt Yaetake peak. The fighting in this area was 
extremely bitter, as the enemy, entrenched on the 
dominating terrain covering all approaches, was 
able to bring heavy and effective fire on assault 
units as they climbed the steep mountainside. Final 
success was achieved only after the execution of a 
vigorous bayonet assault. 

During the day, the 29th Marines continued their 
drive into the rear of the Yaetake position, advanc- 
ing in a west and northwesterly direction, encoun- 
tering intermittent resistance throughout the period 
and, by constant pressure, assisting the Fourth Ma- 
rines. Concurrent with the day’s offensive activities, 
the Fourth Marines moved the 3d Bn_ northeast 
from Awa preliminary to initiation of operations 
against the southern flank of the enemy position on 
the following day. During the day, casualties con- 
tinued to mount, and evacuation was extremely dif- 
ficult due to the precipitous nature of the terrain. 
Hospital corpsmen were forced to cling to bushes 
and rock outcroppings as they dragged the litters 
down the steep slopes to dressing stations. There 
were 1120 enemy dead counted, and the number 
sealed in caves unquestionably was quite as large. 

On the 16th, the Division was disposed to attack 
the enemy position from three sides. The Ist Bn, 
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22d Marines, assembled in Division reserve in the 
vicinity of Awa to relieve the 3d Bn, Fourth Ma. 
rines. was directed to advance northeastward and 
establish contact with both assault regiments, thus 
closing the gap between the two and forming a con. 
tinuous line around the south, east and west sides 
of the enemy position. This day, which marked the 
heaviest fighting of the Motobu operation, resulted 
in complete envelopment of the assigned objective, 
At dark, the Fourth Marines had seized the Mt 
Yaetake hill mass. while the 29th Marines had 
swung its front to the west and north, destroying 
many fixed emplacements. The Ist Bn, 22d Ma- 
rines, effectively closed the gap between the assault 
regiments, and the day ended with units disposed 
for a final push down the north-south ridges of the 


Yaetake position. 


O* THE 17th. in a coordinated attack with the 

axis of the attack of the Fourth and 29th Ma. 
rines gradually shifting to the northward. assault 
elements drove rapidly through the remaining Yae- 
take resistance, and the day ended with both regi- 
ments in contact on the high ground overlooking 
the Itomi-Toguchi Road. 

On 18 April. following the vigorous fighting of 
the preceding days, activity in the Motobu area was 
confined to reorganization, resupply, and patrolling 
of the Itomi-Toguchi Road. 

On the 19th, a coordinated attack was executed 
by the Fourth and 29th Marines abreast, aimed at 
the seizure of the high hill mass remaining between 
the Itomi-Togushi Road and the north coast, which 
reconnaissance indicated had been strongly organ- 
ized. This attack proceeded rapidly, meeting mod- 
erate resistance from enemy entrenched in caves 
and rock fissures. Nightfall saw the 3d Bn, 29th 
Marines. which had reverted to regimental control 
and had moved swiftly around the base of the 
Motobu Peninsula, to the right of the 29th Marines’ 
line, in possession of the objective. Apparently the 
enemy had failed to occupy the previously prepared 
position in strength, although a considerable number 
of dead bodies was found, presumably victims of 
artillery and naval gunfire. 

Movement to the north coast of the Motobu Pe- 
ninsula was completed on the 20th. Intelligence at 
this time indicated that several hundred enemy 
troops had fled the Motobu trap and would prob- 
ably attempt to escape from the peninsula to 
northern Okinawa. This estimate was later borne 
out. 

On 21 April. following a night rubber boat recon- 
naissance, the island of Yagashi Shima was seized 
without resistance by the Fleet Marine Force Re- 
connaissance Bn which had been attached to the 
Sixth Marine Division. The force was transported 
from the mainland to the island on armored am- 
phibians. The same process was repeated on the 
22d, on Sesoko Shima. On 23 April, the Division 
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Reconnaissance Company executed a daylight land- 
ing, mounted on and supported by armored amphib- 
ians. on Kouri Shima, likewise finding no resistance. 

The Motobu operation may be characterized as 
mountain warfare of the most rugged sort. Infan- 
try combat was at very short ranges, and the cave 
and pillbox positions demanded the heavy employ- 
ment of flamethrowers and demolitions. The enemy 
had lost 2014 counted dead with an unestimated 
number sealed in caves and lost in ravines. The 
framework of the defense was most apparent from 


Tracks for Sand 


Wheels dig in, bog down on soft beaches. 
All-tractor landings urged as the solution. 


By LtCol L. C. Hudson 


HE first glance ashore at Iwo Jima showed 
transportation trouble. Half-tracks 
their front wheels ashore, then sunk to the axle in 
soft lava residual. The tracks could not push them 
forward and, as the LCMs retracted and swung 
clear, the half-tracks dug in and settled as follow- 


had got 


ing waves engulfed them. Jeeps landed close to a 
‘dozer might be pulled up to a road but only two 


of our battalion’s seven were so fortunate. The 





others spun their wheels, digging holes, then, as 


the sea rose and washed away the foundations, were 
either nearly submerged standing upright or toppled 
to their sides as support washed away. The one- 
tons that were to tow the 37s met the same fate. 
One ‘dozer was working to snake off vehicles but. 
occasionally, it would be hit and its work inter- 
rupted for good parts of an hour while the driver 
was replaced or repairs made. Everything on 
wheels sank. Only the tracked tanks and ‘dozers 
kept going. At night of D-day, one LVT(2) ecar- 
ried supplies to the battalion. 

Organic transportation proved almost useless on 
D-day at Saipan, where we had similar difficulties 
from a different cause. 
from landing in anything except LVTs and the one 


Here reefs prevented us 
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the variety of weapons captured. These included 
11 field artillery pieces of 75 and 150-mm caliber, 
two 6-inch naval cannon, and quantities of mortars, 
machine-guns, and 20-mm antiaircraft guns. 

The formidable terrain, carefully-laid enemy de- 
fenses, and the furious resistance made a combina- 
tion of circumstances, against which mechanization 
and heavy fire power could not be exploited. Ac- 
complishment of the mission fell squarely on the 
shoulders of the individual marine, his rifle, and his 


bayonet—and the results are self descriptive. 





narrow passage through the reef was used exclu- 
sively for LCMs to land tanks, until Jap artillery 
registered on this channel and made its use so costly 
that even LCMs were restricted until we got further 
When we could use LVTs again, losses 
were high. Even after the battalion’s jeeps got 
ashore, all but two were destroyed by gunfire. The 
Japs kept shelling the roads, and jeeps could use 
few alternate routes. So, there, too, troubles with 


inland. 


supply: and supplying a battalion solely with two 
jeeps is rugged. 

Wheeled transportation functioned well on Tin- 
ian, where there was never difficulty with transpor- 
tation. The island was a sugar production center 
and a perfect net of roads crossed in all desirable 
directions. But such facilities are rare. 

If a vehicle is to cross lava residue, swamps, mud 
and other soft terrain, it must be full-tracked. This 
seems fundamental. On the other hand, a wheeled 
vehicle is useful in almost everything else that a 
battalion does. We form and train where, if roads 
are not suitable, they are soon made so. Wheels 
serve to excellent use in economy of employment 
and they are easy to manufacture. 

In my opinion, a solution would be to issue spe- 
cial combat transportation to units in soft terrain. 
In rear areas we should still use jeeps with trailers, 
one-tons, etc. Shortly before combat, the special ve- 
hicles could be issued and used so that all hands 
could become familiar with them, the wheeled ve- 
hicles being turned over to a depot. 

At present, we could effect this change by allow- 
ing landing teams to use either weasels or LVTs. 
In the future, a weasel may be developed that has 
greater cargo space and can fit into an LCVP. That 
vehicle would receive my vote. END 


1] 








Find Them 


ATEST in marine combat units is a new brigade 
now training at a New River boot camp for 
independent operations in the Pacific. Most of 
us have seen war at its worst in Europe or Asia. 





Our weapons and gear are strictly GI, our tactics 
and tables of organization follow book, but we 
parade and salute like no outfit from either coast, 
and we talk like the Dutch. 

That’s what we are—Dutchmen, members of the 
Royal Netherlands Marine Corps. 

Our goal is a combat outfit of marines for opera- 
tions in the Pacific. Dutch DIs drill their own 
boots, who are arriving from liberated Holland on 
whatever ships they can find. These are volunteers 
whose spirit has not been broken by five years of 
Nazi oppression. 

Organized in 1665, or 110 years before the first 
American detachment, the Netherlands Marines 
were all but wiped out by the Axis. Only ship and 
a few shore-based outfits escaped the Nazi break- 
through into Holland and the now legendary fight- 
ing for Rotterdam. After Soerabaya, where Col 
W. A. J. Roelofsen and his motor defense battalion 
put up such a gallant stand, the Marine Corps of 
Holland was down to about 400 officers and men. 
These few surviving custodians of the Corps’ proud 
tradition carried on as best they could, their eyes 
and hopes on the future. Stray detachments could 
be found in the few remaining Netherlands over- 
seas possessions and in allied ports all over the 
world. The Java survivors withdrew to Australia. 
Those in England tied up with British commandos 
for training, others became instructors for the 
Dutch Army. A few ship detachments carried on 
in the Dutch Navy. 

Marking time, we were also planning. With Hol- 
land occupied, the war against the Huns was best 
carried on by the Navy, by the air force and by 
internal resistance. But with the fall of Germany. 
troops could be mustered for a come-back in the 
East. Thus, the problem was to assemble and train 
a cadre that could quickly turn liberated ex-sol- 
diers, seamen and others into marines. It was 
apparent that facilities for training on a grand and 
rapid scale would not be available in a Holland 
liberated from Nazi vandals. So outside help would 
be necessary. The American Marine successes in 
the Pacific showed where best to look for jungle 
and island combat training. So in 1943, Dutch 
Marines began arriving at Camp Lejeune from the 
ends of the earth in commando garb, in tropicals, 
and in seagoing blues. Volunteers daringly escaped 
from Holland and Navy converts appeared in sailor 
suits. As all Navy boot camps were run by ma- 
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Marines Are Where You 


By Capt Quirinus Groenewegen, RNMC 


H.Q. Sa Netherlands wis 


Welalac Corps 





He wears the same uniform, too, except for 
a red shoulder blaze: Netherlands Marines. 


rines, the changeover from bell bottoms to leggings 
was not too revolutionary. This aggregation of 
“unbeatable” Dutch was sent through the same 
camps and schools as their American counterparts. 
Specialists, trained first as infantrymen, were 
farmed out to service schools, while cadets joined 
(merican officer candidates at Quantico and then 
went on to specialist training. Senior officers stud- 
ied at Command and Staff School, Quantico. The 
infantry group of this nucleus cadre completed its 
training in the Spring of 1944. They joined a Brit- 
ish command in time for D-day and fought their 
way back to Holland, where they immediately set 
out signs and started recruiting. Now back at 
Camp Lejeune, they are running a boot camp for 
the countrymen they picked up abroad. 

A Dutch marine gets 12 weeks of boot, four weeks 
of advance basic and then goes to a tactical unit. 
Selected men go to Quantico for artillery, to Pen- 
dleton for tanks or tractors, or to other service 
schools for specialties. Cadets get 13 weeks’ ele- 
mentary and preparatory training before Officers’ 
Candidate School. All must speak English. When 
officer and specialist training is completed, the 
brigade will mass for field problems, landings and 
maneuvers, then shove off for the Greater East Asia 
Co-prosperity Sphere. 

Although we call it a brigade, the outfit would 
settle down to a regiment heavily reinforced with 
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supporting arms in an American command. Bat- 
talions, companies, and combat teams, however, are 
in the GI manner. Use of standard T/Os, tactics, 
and materiel makes the brigade a handy ally in the 
boondocks because it can operate as part of, or 
with, or in support of, an American amphibious 
operation. Then, too, it can take off on its own, 
like any American counterpart. 

Indeed the similarities grow more striking every 
day at Hadnot Point, where already Hollander drill 
instructors sprinkle their Dutch with gyrene jargon 
and the Dutch boot beats his gums, sneaks sack 
time, and spreads scuttlebutt, all with an accent. 
He wears the same uniform, too, except for a red 
shoulder blaze which reads: “Netherlands Marines.” 

The close bonds between our two Corps are best 
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expressed in the words of Col M. R. deBruyne, 
acting Netherlands Marine Commandant: 

“We shall write in our annals that the illustrious 
United States Marine Corps gave us help and sup- 
port when we were without facilities to get on our 
feet through our own force. We have also had the 
privilege of being in daily contact with a corps 
which is writing history with very bloody but golden 
letters.” 

Then, too, there is a yarn, about the two salty, 
hashmarked top sergeants, one Dutch and the other 
Yank, who glowered in shamed disapproval when a 
column of WRs, at attention, smiled back at a 
passing platoon of grinning Dutch boots. 

“Never like that,” apologized each one to the 
other. “It was never like that in the old Marines.” 





Oil Heat for Japs 


By IstLt John K. Wells 


HERE is nothing stupid about Jap emplace- 
ments on high ground. There is nothing stupid 
either about their hidden bunkers, blockhouses and 
pillboxes with interlacing fire and supporting sniper 


assaulting it, however, is possible. Planes and all 
large weapons can spread the oil or the oil 
mixture needed—before it is set afire. The oil 
should be given time to spread, and the whole area 





nests, or their cliffs honeycombed with caves facing 
each other, or caves with multiple entrances and 
levels. 

It is this writer’s opinion, based on experience at 
Iwo Jima, that coordinated use of mass pools of 
flame with specially trained and prepared demoli- 
tion crews will burn the Japs out of holes. This is 
not a new idea; Ghengis Khan hurled blazing pitch 
against forts with catapults. Flamethrower tanks 
and individual flamethrowers are already among our 
most effective weapons. 

There are two ways to destroy such positions 
without great loss of life among our own troops. 
If gas is not to be used, then mass flame pools 
should be considered. 

Against fortified positions naval gunfire, air power 
and all large ground weapons will provide neces- 
sary preparation. But these instruments do little 
damage to troops widely dispersed in caves and 
underground pillboxes of reinforced concrete. 

Blanketing a fortified area with flame just before 


heavily soaked. Armored cars or tractors might be 
devised for throwing oil, and these could move in 
under cover of tanks. 

In an assault of this type, the highest degrees of 
coordination among all weapons and troops would 
be necessary. After the oil is set afire, a mortar 
attack is needed to kill Japs trying to escape. The 
mortars will also stir up the oil-soaked ground and 
fan the flames. If the Japs throw a barrage into 
the area, it will have the same effect. 

Any positions not destroyed by fire would be 
taken as always, by flamethrower tanks, individual 
flamethrowers, demolition and firepower. Full ad- 
vantage should be taken of the effect which the 
mass flame pools will have on the situation. Flame 
will use up oxygen from caves and pillboxes; the 
burning oil will provide a smoke screen for special 
demolition crews moving in to mop up. These 
crews, wearing asbestos suits, will move up with 
infantry protection. If their attack is coordinated 
the Jap will have little chance to meet it. 
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Air Power for Infantry The mounting effective- 


ness of air support through Pacific campaigns to its maturity at Oki and Iwo. 


invasions, this weapon will find, fix and fight the Nip. 


ai ht HIRTY-SIX planes, each with two 500-lb 
bombs and eight rockets, worked over Jap 
artillery positions with highly satistactory _re- 
EP 

“Fighters completed six missions for ground 
troops. A bridge, fortified buildings and gun posi- 
tions were hit with bombs and rockets. The results 
were described as excellent.” 

The foregoing excerpts from official reports on 
close air support at Okinawa tell a story which goes 
deeper than the elimination of some Jap installa- 
tions by planes. In a very real sense, the effective- 
ness of these strikes goes back to Iwo, to Pelelieu, 
to Leyte, to Guam, Saipan and Tinian. They go 
back over the trail of amphibious assaults to Tarawa 
and even to Bougainville and Guadalcanal, where 
an infantry commander walked into the operations 
tent to find out if a section of planes couldn’t soften 
up a Jap position that was bothering his people. 

The lessons learned in each campaign have been 
applied to the following one. Development has been 
steady. Uses for support planes have increased as 
techniques and tactics were tried, smoothed out and 
standardized. 

A percentage of the effectiveness of close sup- 
port on Okinawa, for instance, is directly traceable 
to lwo. 

From the point of view of close air support, Iwo 
Jima left a lot to be desired as a target. Good 
ground reference points were non-existent, and tar- 
gets were almost invariably dimensionally small. 
skillfully camouflaged and well defiladed.  Fre- 
quently, the sole effective air approach exposed our 
ground troops to considerable risk. 

The battle arena itself, with three divisions 
abreast, was so compressed upstairs and down that 
at times the sky appeared as trafficked as the 
ground. Two close strikes could be run simulta- 
neously only when the targets were on opposite 
flanks. Even when that precaution was taken a 
flight leader would call the control unit every once 
in a while and ask “what are those planes doing, 
pulling through the middle of our formation?” 

Then too, there was the thick sulphur crust on 
the island north of Motoyama Airfield No. 1. Gen- 
eral purpose bombs either broke up on impact or 
detonated harmlessly. That wasn’t always so, but 
it happened too often, and because the Japs were 
almost entirely inside rock or concrete, strafing had 
little effect. 

The U.S.S. Bismarck Sea sinking reduced the 
aircraft available to the extent that air support con- 
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In future 


By Capt John McJennett 





“Starting on D-day and continuing 
throughout the battle, naval gunfire and 
air support by carrier-based planes con- 
tributed in heroic measure to the accom- 
plishment of our mission.’’? LtGen Hol- 
land M. Smith, commenting on the Iwo 
campaign. 











trol units were hard put to find enough planes to 
satisfy the most urgent needs. 

That these difficulties were overcome to a great 
extent justifies the two years of work by Navy and 
Marine air support people who learned by experi- 
ence in combat, and developed the ground-attack 
plane as a hard-hitting, flexible and reasonably ac- 
curate weapon for the assault unit commander. 

It would be untrue to say air support at Iwo was 
perfect—or nearly so. The time between ground’s 
request for an attack and air’s delivery of the strike 
was often too long. Early in the attack, the flow of 
essential information from the control units and the 
aircraft to the ground elements was inadequate. 
Later, irregular lines, close-in targets, and poor ob- 
servation compelled the suspension of all transmis- 
sions on air request channels, except those relating 
to the strike in progress—a blackout as irritating as 
it was necessary. Other wrinkles, equally technical. 
needed smoothing. 

But on no previous campaign have air attacks 
been run so consistently close to friendly lines. 
Hitting targets only 200 yards from friendly troops 
was not uncommon, and several times the planes 
teed off on positions only 100 yards from marine 
riflemen. Strike accuracy ranged from better than 
average*to hits right in the V-circle. Seldom did 
single planes wander dangerously. They received 
targets promptly and attacks were run as speedily 
as the situation permitted. Maximum use was made 
of all available strike aircraft. Naval gunfire ob- 
servation-fighters and combat air patrol divisions, 
coming off station with ammunition to spend and 
but 20 or 30 minutes of fuel, got targets they could 
effectively attack quickly. 


YPICAL of the strikes was one directed against 
a knot of positions on Hill 362—one of the domi- 
nant features of Northeast Iwo. From the Zone of 
Action of the Fourth Marine Division, one field piece 
enfiladed the right flank of the Third Marine Divi- 
sion and poured punishing fire into one battalion’s 


lines for most of two days. Artillery and rockets 








had been laid on in heavy concentrations without 
noticeable effect, due probably to a poor angle of 
fire. It was maddening. The hill was infested with 
holed-in Japs, but there was one prime target. 
From a battalion OP of the Third Division, it was 
possible to watch a pair of heavy steel doors open 
near the base of the hill, a heavy field piece belch 
fire, and the doors reclose. Upon request from a 
battalion liaison officer, whose unit the gun was 
pounding, the Marine Landing Force Carrier Air 
Support Control unit sent a strike of eight fighters 
and eight torpedo planes, toting rockets and 100 
and 500-Ib bombs. While the battalion making the 


request was nearly 600 yards in the clear, a unit, 


to the south had pushed out to within 250 yards of 
the target. A further complication: a ridge of 
sulphur rock completely hid the target from the 
southern unit, which was in greatest danger from 
the strike. 

After a period of maneuvering and arranging 
which tried everyone’s patience, the rocket planes 
struck, with the observing air liaison officer adjust- 
ing range on the first rockets fired. The strike 
went on. 

From the air came the word: “All rockets ex- 
pended. Bombing runs on the way.” 

From the ground came comment: “Rockets and 
first bombs on target—keep it up.” 

The aircraft rendezvoused, nosed over, dropped. 
pulled out, rendezvoused and nosed over again. The 
strike worked on Hill 362 for 25 minutes. 

After the last plane had spent its last round, 
the word came up from the ground: 

“Attack right on target. Results excellent. Can 
we have more?” 
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Another group continued the attack. As the last 
plane pulled away, the ground observer reported, 
“From here it looks as though you had removed 
the hill.” 

Hill 362 was seized by marine infantry next day 
in a pre-dawn attack. As can be imagined, the 
report on the hill’s obliteration was sanguine; the 
marines found lots of opposition. But an on-the- 
spot survey of the strong point showed 60 per cent 
of the emplacements had been destroyed prior to 
the assault, including the field piece behind the 
steel doors. Considering the amount of HE laid on 
that target, air can’t claim its reduction, but air 
claims much of the credit. 

There were other strikes as effective as that on 
Hill 362, several involving a precision and accu- 
racy not usually associated with targets so difficult 
to spot. 

Early in the campaign, plane rockets holed and 
then destroyed a pillbox masked from both artillery 
and naval rifles. The planes struck less than 150 
yards from friendly troops. 

And during the final attack on the pocket in the 
northern tip—a last-stand position — 12 fighter- 
bombers registered direct hits on a blockhouse and 
four caves. Results: the blockhouse destroyed and 
the four caves “folded over.” 

For nearly a week, a strong point of caves, pill- 
boxes, and gun emplacements held out against the 
right center of the Fourth Division. To the air co- 
ordinators, the Marine Landing Force Air Support 
Control Unit, to the artillery, and to shore fire con- 
trol people, it was a familiar enemy. One air co- 
ordinator during his briefing exclaimed: 

“Do I know the spot? Man! Ive been making 





Hold ’em by the nose while you kick ’em in the pants. Patton’s tank formula works 
with planes at Eniwetok. Smoke-hidden marines pin down Nips as fighters strafe ‘em. 
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low passes over that place for the last four days!” 

The morning following the day the Third Division 
had patrols pushed through to the beach—and 
and sent back the famous canteen of salt water 
marked “for inspection, not for consumption” 
Fourth Division units called for as much air as 
could be put on this strongpoint. 

Dummy runs reassured commanders of ground 
units less than 200 yards from the target. Mortars 
put down smoke to spot the target, but the Japs 
promptly released white phosphorus all over the 
landscape. Air liaison warned the control unit and 
planes against the false markers, however, and the 
artillery re-marked the point with colored smoke 
shells. Then the control unit and the air coordi- 
nator sent in the strike with rockets and 100- and 
500-lb bombs. From both air and the ground came 
the word “right on the nose.” 

The request was repeated, and a new strike group 
could not get squared away, so it was pulled out 
and sent against a target where the margin of 
safety was greater. Then, a third strike group 
checked in, made dummy runs, got clearance and 
attacked. This group drew a “well done” from the 
ground. 

Line commanders wanted still more planes on 
this target, so, later in the day, another strike group 
bore in. All its bombs and rockets were “right on.” 
A ground FO saw a field piece blown several hun- 
dred feet into the air, and the air coordinator on a 
different pass reported a big sheet of metal “like a 
cover” flung skyward by the bomb blast. 

As these positions had been pounded by every 
naval and land weapon available since D—3, any 
statement as to “who did what?” would be impos- 
sible to substantiate. At any rate, when the Fourth 
made its final push through these positions to the 
beach, resistance was slight. 

These and similar attacks on Iwo showed the 
close support plane to be, within its limitations, a 
highly effective weapon in the assault business. 


[¥° was a combat milestone in the technique and 

practice of air support. Tactics and techniques 
which were experimental there will soon be SOP. 
It is probable, for example, that there will be a 
wider use of colored artillery smoke. A set-up has 
been worked out whereby the air observer can ad- 
just for the strike planes on targets where no other 
observation is possible. And strike planes will be 
loaded with hardware appropriate to the targets. 
Technical improvements and innovations in equip- 
ment and ordnance will be seen. 

Organization and training have improved. Car- 
rier-based marine squadrons, extensively trained 
(many of them over live targets) in ground attack 
and close support, will go into future operations as 
troop support specialists. Without any intent to 
detract from the fine close support flown by carrier- 
based navy pilots, specialist marine pilots whose 
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sole concern is troop support will help immea- 
surably. 

Training of pilots in ground attack and close 
support of infantry is a key point. The fighter pilot 
must re-orient his ideas as well as his tactics. His 
mission has been changed. No longer are his prime 
concerns Jap aircraft, bomber-protection, or strafing 
sweeps. Effective ground attack. if it is to deal with 
the variety of targets which confront it, employs as 
numerous and as complex tactics as air combat. 
As the pilot’s concern is the ground target, so. to 
some extent, his problems are those of the ground 
troops. 

The “live” training grounds of the bypassed Jap 
atolls in the Marshalls have turned out pilots skilled 
in ground attack and have spawned new twists in 
fighter bomber tactics and loading. An extensive 
marine carrier program is turning out pilots thor- 
oughly trained for close support. 

A third training element aims at filling a variety 
of key jobs in the close support set-up. The Ai 
Infantry School at Quantico is pupiled by field 
commissioned ground officers and combat-experi- 
enced marine pilots. For the length of the term 
the flyers have put aside their wings and have joined 
the “gravel crunchers’”—the infantry. Night at- 
tacks and landings, “the company in the attack and 
the defense,” “terrain appreciation” and other Perry 
Farm familiars give them a first-hand acquaintance 
with the ground troops’ view of warfare. Pilot 
graduates of this school have a mixed destiny. They 
may become air liaison officers with ground units. 
enter carrier squadrons as flight leaders and air co- 
ordinators, or take over control of nets in a land- 
ing force air support control unit. 

The ground side of the picture is not neglected. 
The performance of air liaison officers at Iwo 
was generally good, but there was. in some in- 
stances, a marked difference in individual perform- 
ances. 

Although the first close-support missions were 
flown on Guadalcanal, and others at Bougainville 
and Attu, it was at Tarawa that close support, as 
it is now known, was first tried in the central Pa- 
cific. A team of one officer (trained for the work) 
and six enlisted men were attached to each bat- 
talion, one to each regiment, and one to a division. 
They were equipped with a pack radio, and had, in 
addition, a radio jeep. The higher echelon teams 
carried more elaborate radio gear. Lines of com- 
munication ran back to the Air Support Command 
Unit, shipborne, and manned by naval officers. This 
unit was the control nucleus and maintained voice 
contact with both the air liaison parties and the 
planes over a series of radio nets. In three days 
650 close-support sorties were flown with excellent 
results. 

The assaults in the Marshalls needed little help 
from the air. The advent of the Amphibious Flag- 
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Reduction of the enemy’s broad defensive belt 
War- 
Ridge 


centered on Shuri was described as Cave 
fare in my July article for the GazeTre. 

by ridge and draw by draw the Japanese de- 
fenses were taken, not without heavy loss. The 
Blue lines were up against the core of the de- 
fenses in the center, where the First Marine Di- 
vision, with the 77th Division on its left, was 
straining to break through the gap in rugged 
hills in the northern part of the town. On the 
flanks the enemy still fought hard, but, after 
capture of Conical Hill, which was the key to 
the eastern flank, by elements of the 96th, the 
Seventh Division, fresh from Army reserve, broke 
through and romped southward, eastward, and 
eventually westward to threaten Shuri from flank 


and rear. On the enemy’s west flank, the Sixth 


Marine Division, grinding on through Naha, 
threatened an envelopment. 
Taking advantage of a two-week rain, which 


had our tanks bogged down and _ useless, our 
roads of supply impassable, and both ground 
and air observation at a disadvantage, the enemy 
began to withdraw from Shuri. Elements of the 
First Marine Division on the front lines noticed 
things moving and reported what they thought 
Jap demolition parties. blowing up their 
The reports were shortly confirmed 


were 
own caves. 
by both ground and air spotters. who went up 
upon getting our reports on the afternoon of 26 
May. Ships. land artillery, and planes poured 
deadly fires into the enemy’s retreating columns 
and an estimated 1000 Japs were killed. 

To assist the Sixth Division’s effort, the corps 
had added about 1000 yards of front to the First 
Marine westward. This proved 
to be a very valuable piece of real estate for the 
Ist MarDiv, as Fifth Marines patrols began 
using the railroad bed to push on toward 
Asato village, at the west end of Shuri Ridge 
itself. Eastward from the village was a formida- 
ble defense guarding the approaches to the 
ridge. We named it Beehive Hill because of its 
honeycomb shape and its several layers of caves 
dug for all-around defense. After a few days 
of pounding with gunfire and air our patrols 
were able to reach the Beehive, and on the af- 
ternoon of 28 May the Ist Bn, Fifth Marines, 
under LtCol Shelburne, seized and held this im- 
portant bastion with little effort. Pushing on to 
Shuri Ridge itself early next morning, this unit 
soon reported the capture of a gutted barracks 
and radio station. Meantime, for two days the 
First Marines in conjunction with the 77th Divi- 


Division to the 
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a terrific pressure upon the Japs, and greatly as- 
sisting the swift flanking movement of the Fifth 
Marines on our right. The CO, Ist Bn, Fifth 
Marines, having got a foothold on the Shuri 
Ridge, found himself confronting the frowning 
fortress of Shuri Castle itself. This bastion com- 
manded his precarious hold upon the ridge. He 
asked the division commander for permission to 
storm the place, and, although this was in the 
Zone of Action of the 77th Division, permission 
was given immediately in view of the great dan- 
ger of enemy action from the castle. At that 
time the position of the 77th Division was such 
that it would have taken several hard days’ fight- 
ing through enemy resistance before they could 
reach it. 

Capt Dusenbury. commanding A Company, 
Ist Bn, Fifth Marines, made the assault with his 
company, surprising the relatively small garri- 
son so completely that the place fell with ridicu- 
lously small loss to ourselves. Shuri Castle, the 
core and strongest bastion of the Shuri defenses, 
was ours! It was unbelievable. Fighting with- 
out tank assistance, through mud that was knee 
deep in the bottoms, we had taken Shuri Castle 
by assault! The elation of the troops was 
stratospheric. 

The division commander immediately ordered 
the First Marines to push two battalions into the 
ridge by way of the Zone of Action of the Fifth 
Marines, thus avoiding the heavy fires still com- 
ing from the Wana Draw. From the command- 
ing ground of Shuri Castle it was possible to 
attack the Wana Draw position from flank and 
rear, and to clean the remaining enemy out of 
Shuri itself. Meantime the Fifth Marines were 
ordered to continue to push patrols to the South 
and East. This they did as soon as the elements 
of the First Marines took over Shuri. Resistance 
was met from minor enemy forces who were, 
however, well dug in and occupying command- 
ing positions on the high ground south of Shuri. 
The next day, elements of the Ist MarDiv met 
troops of the 96th Division, which had pinched 
out the 77th and had seized Hill 125, a peak 
just southeast of the Castle. This completed 
the encirclement of the Shuri. 

The Commanding General, Ist MarDiv, 
the flag which the division had raised at Cape 
Gloucester and on Pelelieu to Shuri Castle, 
where LtCol Ross, of the First Marines then oc- 
cupying it, raised it on a piece of the fortress 
flagpole. The Jap, firing from nearby positions, 
must have felt his heart sink as Old Glory 
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proudly waved from his former fortress, head- * 


quarters of the Jap’s THIRTY-SECOND ARMY. * 
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* sion had made many gallant assaults to seize the 
%& rugged ground just north of Shuri, maintaining 








Handy Antitankers The Jap’s unorthodox use of tanks 


calls for unorthodox treatment. An antitank outfit fights in sand, city and country, just 


about the way it did in the jungle—with more opportunities. 








Author’s Note: This article is based 
on an evaluation of observations made 
in a series of combat operations. The 
first, at Guadalcanal, British Solomon Is- 
lands, was a representative example of jun- 
gle warfare. The second, at Tarawa, Gu- 
bert Islands, was representative of an atoll 
operation. The third and fourth on Saipan 
and Tinian, Marianas Islands, combined 
the predominant features of jungle, atoll, 
and open country warfare. 








T MAY be stated generally that the plans of em- 

ployment for 37-mm and self propelled 75-mm 
half-track or 105-mm full-tracked guns as anti- 
tankers remain standard regardless of terrain or 
type of operation. Enemy tank forces may be an- 
ticipated as readily on an atoll or in the jungle as 
in large open areas. The Japanese may be expected 
to demonstrate unusual and unorthodox tank tac- 
tics and to have tanks disposed in all conceivable 
places. 

In any operation, therefore, the weapons com- 
pany officer must be prepared to anticipate the 
antitank functions of his weapons. In this respect 
there is little difference to date between the opera- 
tions. It is true, of course, that certain types of 
terrain and their strategical location within the 
Japanese perimeter of defense may lend themselves 
better to enemy tank operations. In such cases, 
more emphasis will be placed on antitank prepara- 
tions than might otherwise be done. But, in any 
case, it should be remembered that enemy tanks 
may be encountered anywhere, in any type of 
terrain. 

The 37-mm gun as an antitank or antipersonnel 
weapon has proved its worth against the enemy in 
the Pacific. This fact gives the 37-mm a primary 
function which the weapons company officer must 
be trained to exploit. He must anticipate landing 
his guns by hand early in the operation. The weap- 
ons company may be expected to give antitank pro- 
tection to the flank of the beach or to cover other 
likely tank approaches to the beachhead line. 

The weapons company officer must be familiar 
with the many problems of ship to shore move- 
ment which he will encounter. He must be trained 
to make rapid, yet accurate, reconnaissance in or- 
der that the guns may be deployed to the best 
advantage. This may be to deploy in depth if the 
situation warrants, or to be placed in line with the 
infantry—depending entirely upon the factors which 
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determine the tactical situation. If the line of in- 
fantry is advancing, the weapons company officer 
must be prepared to move with it, to cover its 
movement, or to do both. At the same time, he 
maintains a continuous reconnaissance so that he 
is prepared to provide adequate antitank protec- 
tion when the infantry elements have reached their 
objective. 

When enemy mechanized activity is not antici- 
pated the 37-mm gun can function as an infantry 
support weapon. Its primary ammunition becomes 
cannister and it must be employed to exploit the 
properties of cannister to the best advantage. This 
necessitates placing the guns in position on line 
with the infantry so as to provide protection against 
enemy infantry. It is often impossible to advance 
the guns without prime movers with the same speed 
reached by the infantry. It is essential, therefore, 
that contact be maintained with the infantry unit 
concerned. Preparations should be made to move 
the guns readily into line under the cover of dark- 
ness. 

It is the weapons company officer’s responsibility 
to see that his fire is properly coordinated with that 
of the infantry and that the most complete protec- 
tion is afforded. It may be necessary to divide the 
guns into sections to accomplish this, but the com- 
mand should never be divided. (Note—The T/O 
calls one gun a section, but in this instance two 
guns are considered one section.) 

In addition to night defense, it may be advisable 
to use the 37-mm for preparatory barrage purposes 
prior to any movement of the line. The terrain 
may even offer an opportunity to afford overhead 
fire support on targets such as machine-gun nests, 





Don’t forget the Jap will convert a wrecked 
tank into an armored machine-gun position. 
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Not only tanks but holed-in Japs are prey for the highly mobile half-track’s 75. 





Hides 


Here, used as assault artillery, two antitank guns knock out a pillbox on Iwo. 


caves, and so on, as the infantry elements advance. 
In short, if used properly, the 37-mm gun will prove 
itself particularly useful and a reliable contribu- 
tion to the infantry effort. 

Self-propelled artillery, half or full-tracked, has 
a dual purpose and use in the Pacific Theater. Be- 
cause of its peculiar characteristics—mobility of 
the carriage and flat trajectory of the piece—it is 
commonly employed not only as an antitank weap- 
on but as assault artillery as well. When the enemy 
is known or reasonably supposed to be armed with 
tanks, however, the primary concern of the platoon 
becomes the successful engagement of those tanks. 
It is the responsibility then of the platoon, com- 
bined with other arms, to deny the entire regi- 
mental front to the enemy. 

Bearing in mind that the self propelled gun re- 
mains the only Marine Infantry Regiment antitank 
weapon with a high degree of mobility, it should 
be deployed tactically so as to render immediate 
support to any part or all of the regimental line. 
It becomes the responsibility of the weapons officer 
to dispose his weapons to accomplish this in the 
most effective manner. 

To do this successfully, the weapons officer must 
be thoroughly familiar with the entire regimental 
tactical situation. He must make a continuous care- 
ful study of all maps and intelligence data show- 
ing our own and enemy disposition. He must make 
a careful personal reconnaissance with that part or 
all of the regimental line within his zone of re- 
sponsibility. To reconnoiter effectively, it follows 
that he must have been well grounded in terrain 
appreciation as it is applicable to defense against 
mechanized attack. 


HE weapons officer must make note of all prob- 
able and possible approaches for enemy mechan- 
ized units. He must consider the best positions, 
primary and secendary, for him to meet such an 


attack. He must weld movement and fire together. 
He must further consider all available routes of 
approach to those positions, bearing in mind that 
he might have to move into position under fire or 
during darkness, or both. 

All infantry unit leaders within his zone of re- 
sponsibility must be contacted; this has reference 
to company commanders particularly and also to 
platoon leaders whenever it is possible. Consid- 
eration must be given as to such antitank weapons 
as are already in position and probable disposi- 
tions must be coordinated to insure the most effec- 
tive defense of the area. Such information and 
plans should be submitted to the infantry unit 
leaders for their information. It is highly impor- 
tant that the fullest cooperation between infantry 
units and their supporting arms be achieved. 


The weapons officer should select an assembly 
area that will place his weapons in the best posi- 
tion to prosecute his plans by defense, of course. 
In selecting such a position, he makes provision for 
all possible cover and concealment, occupying de- 
filaded positions with an adequate amount of foliage 
wherever possible. He must also consider possible 
observation by the enemy and select covered routes 
of approach. He must arrange for communication 
with the infantry unit he is directly supporting. 
For example, if his zone of responsibility coincides 
with a battalion front, he will normally be attached 
temporarily to that battalion and consequently must 
have instant means of communication with it. He 
must be able to keep abreast of the tactical situa- 
tion and start immediately for any of his previously 
selected positions. With all this accomplished, it is 
the weapons officer’s next responsibility to attempt 
to anticipate any movement of enemy mechanized 
forces, and to plan his movement to meet them. 

His men, particularly the gun commanders, 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Super High Arty Firing Table surin. 


get tested data on reduced increments. They make LtCol Hughes’ idea applicable to 105s 


in close support on high-masked targets only 1500 yards away. 





Early experiments on super high an- 
gle fire by LtCol Thomas B. Hughes 
were described by him in the December 
1944 Gazette. In these tests, LtCol 
Hughes tried shortening ranges by re- 
duced charges that cut down muzzle 
velocity. This idea, developed and re- 
duced to tables, makes it possible to sup- 
port troops at ranges down to 1500 yards 
when high masks preclude ordinary fire. 











N the early phases of an amphibious operation, 
direct support artillery frequently lands before 


the beachhead is much more than a slender fringe, 
and it must have relatively low masks to render the 
close and continuous support the infantry so direly 
needs. Because of high masks, support with 105-mm 
howitzers employing normal low- and high-angle 
fire is often impossibie when ranges to front-line 
troops are 2800 yards ind less. When the beach- 
head is small, artillery positions are necessarily 
scarce and confined; on many occasions, the beach 
itself has been the initial position. 

Jungle or island war veterans know that trees are 
not unusually tall at 100 feet, and that the distance 
from guns to trees must be considerable for low- 
angle short range support. Such positions are rarely 
available. When high masks preclude low-angle 
fire, the recourse has been to try high-angle fire 
with suitable charges. As the minimum range for 
normal high-angle fire is 2800 yards, troops could 
expect no close support if front lines were nearer. 


Many times the infantryman’s outlook would have 
brightened and his commander’s worries lessened 
had there been some way to deliver high-angle fires 
at less than 2800 yards. At Guadalcanal, Glouces- 
ter, Saipan and Tinian, Guam, Pelelieu and Iwo 
Jima, such fires would have been welcome. 

At Guam, it was necessary for direct support bat- 
talions to land and set up in a Zone of Action dif- 
ferent from that of the unit they supported. The 
short-range dilemma was the reason for this maneu- 
ver. By landing at the opposite extremity of the 
beachhead, the direct support battalion could fire 
in the zone of the units it was supporting. Wire 
was necessarily parallel to and running the length 
of the beach, and the effect of tracked vehicles on 
wire needs no comment. Such a tactical disposition 
is confusing. In this situation, unless the organiza- 
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By Maj Ivan L. Smith 


tion for combat was changed when the beachhead 
began to expand, the displacement of the support. 
ing artillery battalions in opposite directions and 
their passing through each other would create a 
traffic snarl and consequent delays. To change the 
organization for combat at such a critical time 
would be most hazardous. A high-angle, close-range 
type of fire in this case would have shortened the 
lines of communication, simplified tactical disposi- 
tions, and eliminated the necessity of reorganizing 
for combat when displacement became necessary. 

Artillery has been ineffective in many attempts to 
fire on reverse slopes of high ridges and hills. It 
has often found itself unable to fire behind such 
hills and ridges because terrain and the lack of 
suitable position areas forced them to positions 
either too far from or too near the front. Here 
again, high-angle fires at close ranges would have 
helped support foot troops. 

The limiting factors which have influenced artil- 
lery employment in landing operations have been 
generally: 

l. High masks. 

2. Scarce position areas. 

3. Shallow beachheads. 

1. Ammunition supply. 

The artillery has solved the fourth problem, but 
the first three require a different approach. It is 
the purpose here to present a partial solution. Some 
of the early attempts at solving these problems fur- 
nish background information. 

In the Fall of 1943, LtCol T. B. Hughes, First 
Division, conducted an experiment with what was 
called “super high-angle fire.” He extended the 
high-angle of the 105-mm howitzer beyond the lim- 
its of the standard firing tables, beginning -at an 
angle of elevation of 1171 mils and increasing ele- 
vation up to 1342 mils to fire at ranges down to 
1800 yards. (See Figure IL.) 

Test firing proved that at elevations greater than 
1342 mils, projectiles tended to tumble. (Instead 
of making the turn at maximum ordinate, the pro- 
jectile fell off.) LtCol Hughes called this “the 
point of discontinuous drift.” 

Although super high-angle reduced the range 
from 2800 yards to 1800 yards, there were difficul- 
ties. It required a great deal of preparation of 
position; it was a slow and difficult process to 
service the piece; and instability in flight was pos- 
sible at extreme elevations. Apparently there has 
been no use of super high-angle fire in combat. 

Following the super high-angle tests, LtCol 
Hughes came up with an idea of greater value. Rea- 
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Figure II 
A new GFT for reduced-charge high-angle fire has been drawn up in which incre- 
ments 2 and 3, and 2 and 4 have been removed because of the relatively frequent 


sticking of projectiles in the forcing cone. 


soning that high-angle ranges could be reduced by 
a reduction in muzzle velocity, he calculated a fir- 
ing table for increment 6 only. By employing this 
propellant alone, it was estimated that muzzle veloc- 
ity could be reduced from 650 f/s (Charge I) to 
about 570 f/s. He then instituted identical experi- 
ments in two areas. Last February, the 11th Ma- 
rines, First Division, conducted a test in the Pacific 
and the Field Artillery School, Marine Corps 
Schools, did likewise at Quantico. The experiments 
were successful and stable flight at elevations up to 
1170 mils was obtained. With an elevation of 1170 
mils, the minimum range obtainable was 2200 yards. 

At about the time of these experiments, Army 
Ordnance, at the request of Fort Sill, calculated 
firing data for several increments and combinations 
of increments which would further decrease muzzle 
velocities. Employing these calculations, LtCol 
Burns, FA, Fort Sill, drew up a graphical firing 
table (GFT) for reduced-charge high-angle fire. 
(See Figure II.) 

The data as calculated very closely approximated 
the results of the experimental firing of increment 
6. (It averaged approximately the results of the 
tests. ) 

When the GFT for reduced charges was made 
available by Fort Sill, it was test-fired by the Field 
Artillery School at Quantico with very good results. 
The findings: 

l. The first rounds fired with reduced charges 
in a cold tube were erratic; initial rounds were ap- 
proximately 100 yards long in range. After about 
10 rounds, the dispersion pattern became normal. 

2. When the tube became “conditioned,” range 
dispersion for any of the increment combinations 
fired did not exceed 150 yards. 

3. K transfer data was sufficiently accurate to 
employ massed battalion fires. Registration cor- 


How to Win a 


German shells whistled over Leningrad. The 
city was under attack from three sides, with the 
mechanized Huns less than 10 miles away. 

Into the Leningrad Department of Military Car- 
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Other modifications were incorporated. 


rections obtained with one combination of incre- 
ments were sufficiently usable with other combina- 
tions of increments when targets within transfer 
limits were attacked. The tests indicated that as 
in normal high-angle fire. its use should be limited 
to observed fires. 

4. Ninety-four per cent of the fuzes (M48, S.Q.) 
functioned normally; 6 per cent resulted in duds. 

5. Two projectiles stuck in the forcing cone 
when increments 3 and 4 and 2 and 4 were fired. 
In this case the gun was cold; after the tube was 
conditioned with four rounds at a higher charge. 
no further sticking occurred in that tube with 
either of the two combinations. 

6. Inadequate gas pressures developed when in- 
crements 2 and 3 were used. Even after the tube 
was conditioned with other higher combinations of 
increments, all rounds fired with increments 2 and 
3 resulted in stuck projectiles. 

7. It was found that projectiles which fail to 
pass the forcing cone because of inadequate pres- 
sures can be safely blown clear of the tube by em- 
ploying another shell case with a propellant which 
gives greater pressures than do increments 3 and 4. 

As a result, all marine 105-mm howitzer battal- 
ions in the field will be issued the “Reduced-Charge, 
High-Angle Graphical Firing Table.” It is now 
possible to render effective support at ranges down 
to 1500 yards when normal fires are precluded be- 
cause of high masks. This is an added flexibility 
to the already versatile 105-mm howitzer, and it is 
expected to make Japs very unhappy. 

High-angle reduced-charge firing has limitations. 
but commanders in the field should consider this 
idea in their planning and use it when they con- 
front the short-range high-mask problem . . . and 
they will confront it. 


War—Soviet Style 


tography came officer couriers bearing secret orders 
from the Supreme Soviet Command: 

The orders were to prepare maps for an attack 
on Berlin—made more than three years later. 
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Landing Team Sergeant Major 


Things will be a lot different from good old Quantico when you hit the beach. Phones will 


go out, typewriters will be scarce and supplies will be late. 


URING an amphibious operation, the sergeant 

major of a landing team will find his job di- 
vided into three distinct phases—preparatory, ship- 
board, and combat. 

The first, or preparatory, begins upon receipt of 
orders for embarkation and ends when the unit is 
fully embarked, combat loaded. During this peri- 
od, the sergeant major is concerned chiefly with 
the preparation of embarkation rosters for his own 
unit, and in obtaining embarkation rosters from the 
component elements of the landing team. Great 
care must be exercised to keep these rosters 100 
per cent correct. By conferring with administrative 
personnel of units of the landing team, uniformity 
in preparation of rosters may be effected, with con- 
siderable saving in time, materials, and effort. 

Due to the large number of copies required, it is 
best to mimeograph embarkation rosters. The im- 
portance of accuracy in every detail may be clearly 
realized when all the uses of the so-called “em- 
barkation rosters” are understood. Remember. 
after the landing team is finally embarked, these 
rosters constitute the only complete personnel rec- 
ord that you will have available for the attached 
units of your landing team. It will be necessary 
to refer to your office copy for full name, rank, 
serial number, SSN, and service component in any 
case involving persons outside of your own bat- 
talion. There will be many such cases, particularly 
if the period aboard ship is a lengthy one involving 
matters of discipline, correspondence, and miscel- 
laneous maters. As Commanding Officer of Troops, 
the LT CO is authorized to convene summary courts 
martial and deck courts to try any enlisted person. 

It is well to delay preparation of rosters until the 
last possible moment. Changes due to sickness, 
accidents, and so on, will occur right up to sailing 
time. Experience has shown that 48 hours prior to 
embarkation allows sufficient margin and is close 
enough to include most of the last minute changes. 
There will be, of course, deletions due to hospitali- 
zation, AWOLSs, and the like, but these can be kept 
to a minimum. 

If practicable, the sergeant major should be in- 
cluded on the advance detail that will go aboard at 
least one day ahead of the main body. He can be 
of considerable assistance to the officer in charge 
in making necessary guard, police, and mess de- 
tails. The ship will furnish the LT CO with several 
nicely bound copies of Ship’s Regulations including 
guard, police, and mess duty requirements. Sel- 
dom, if ever, will actual requirements conform to 
those presented in the regulations. Therefore the 


By SgtMaj H. Lyon 


sergeant major can materially reduce the confu- 
sion attendant on the first day by ironing out these 
discrepancies and having the details made prior to 
arrival of the troops. 

Office equpiment to go forward should include a 
field desk, two typewriters, and a stout chest for the 
adjutant’s registered publications. The standard 
Marine Corps safe is not adapted to landing opera- 
tions. This gear can go aboard with the advance 
detail and the troop office can be set up and ready 
to function when the LT arrives aboard. 

The second, or shipboard phase, begins with the 
LT’s arrival on board. If you are sailing within a 
few hours, speed and accuracy in the assembling of 
rosters for mailing is essential. Officers and non- 
commissioned officers in charge of details coming 
aboard will submit one copy of the embarkation 
roster of their unit corrected to include final dele- 
tions and/or additions. Copies so submitted will 
be compared with advance copies previously re- 
ceived, and sufficient copies for mailing will be im- 
mediately corrected and sent ashore. The number 
of copies required for mailing will vary, but the dis- 
tribution will approximate the following: 24 copies 
to the administrative rear echelon; six copies to the 
port director; and four to eight copies to the ship’s 
office. These copies should be made up in sets and 
stapled together to facilitate handling. Again, the 
need for absolute accuracy must be stressed. The 
same rosters (additional copies) may be used for 














Several nicely bound Ship’s Regulations. 
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debarkation in accordance with Article 10-15 Ma- 
rine Corps Manual. 

The first few hours aboard will be trying. No 
matter how carefully you have planned, there will 
be adjustments. In the interests of control, you 
will find it helpful, if not downright imperative, to 
have the senior NCO of each attached unit report to 
you twice daily. Details aboard will often consist 
of as few as three to 10 men and it is these small 
detachments that never seem to “get the word.” It 
is advisable to group several such small elements 
together under an NCO for control. 

With a little initiative and forethought, you will 
be able to save the LT CO and the adjutant con- 
siderable grief, and at the same time make your 
own stay aboard more enjoyable. So far as is 
possible, organize. The landing team is a tactical 
organization. Administration of routine matters 
within your own battalion with its smooth-function- 
ing chain of command is one thing but shipboard 
administration of the heterogeneous landing team is 
quite another. 

It will be necessary and desirable to form admin- 
istrative groups of two or more of these small units, 
preferably those living in the same compartments. 
to furnish the ship’s guard and police details. Make 
arrangements so that each group makes up its own 
guard lists, police details, and so on, when so 
scheduled by the troop adjutant. For purposes of 
identification these groups may be given letter des- 
ignations, “A,” “B,” and so on. 

A troop police sergeant should be detailed im- 
mediately to work under the supervision of the 
troop police officer. The ship’s first lieutenant and 
his assistants are the housekeepers. Your police 
sergeant can coordinate with the ship’s people with 
regard to police of heads, passageways, topside 
sweeping details. If you arrived with the advance 
detail, you can have the cleaning details made and 
available to the police sergeant within a couple of 
hours after the arrival of the troops. 

Designate the senior NCO in each compartment 
as “compartment NCO,” then direct him to appoint 
a police sergeant for the compartment and make 
up his own cleaning station bill. This will save 
you much grief and will enable you to put the 
finger on a responsible person when the gripes start 
coming in. These factors all add up to the differ- 
ence between a voyage filled with a continuous 
stream of irritations, and one of comparative ease. 

Change sheets should be prepared to cover the 
days between port of embarkation and the staging 
area. Upon arrival at the staging area, mail all 
pertinent data to the rear echelon. Report any 
changes in personnel to the next higher echelon 
at this time. 

It is advisable to make change sheets up to 
D—1i, mailing them at the ship’s post office. At 
this time furnish each of your attached units 
with two or three corrected copies of their rosters 
to take ashore at the target. One complete set of 
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rosters should be filed with your office gear. Com- 
plete personnel data will be needed after the opera- 
tion for citations and you will have inquiries to an- 
swer, so keep it where it will be safe. 

The combat phase begins when you go over the 
side. It will end some days or weeks later when the 
island is secured, or when the Army comes ashore 
to relieve you. During this period, the sergeant 
major is responsible to the S-1 for three important 
items of paper work. These are the Unit Journal, 
the S-1 Report, and last, but by no means least, 
the casualty reports. 

In the writers LT, the senior clerk is charged 
with keeping the journal, one clerk is detailed to 
the aid station to record casualties, and one is sent 
to the regimental CP, where he can occasionally 
get to a typewriter, and where he can maintain a 
file of completed journal sheets and casualty re- 
ports. 


OW you've hit the beach. Prior to leaving the 

APA or the LST, you’ve packed up the field 
desk, the typewriter chests, and the adjutant’s 
strong box. You won't see that gear for many days, 
maybe weeks. It will come in with the last loads on 
D+several, to lie in the rear dump until you get 
out of the line. So don’t plan on being able to get 
to it for reserve supplies of reports and forms. 
Carry what you need with you when you leave the 
ship. 

The day prior to debarkation, “combat load” the 
map and dispatch cases carried by yourself and 
clerks with identical supplies of Journal sheets, S-1 
Unit Reports and Casualty reports. Include in 
each at least one complete roster of the LT. A 
small draftsman’s triangle is a handy item and 
easier to pack than a straightedge. The 2-section 





The Marine safe is not adapted to landings. 
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You'll have to pass the word with runners. 


can usually be “made” for at least one—two or 
more if you're fast on your feet. 

The forms and rosters can be partially water- 
proofed by wrapping them in the heavy cellophane 
in which new gas masks are packed. This affords 
a measure of protection against possible immersion 
in salt water. Thus loaded, you're all set to func- 
tion as soon as the first CP is set up on the beach. 
Your foxhole is going to be your office for the next 
several days and you and your trusty clerks must 
carry everything you need—jeep rides are few and 
far between and not to be depended on. So keep it 
light and compact. 

It’s been a hard day. Your outfit has fought and 
scrambled inland a few hundred yards. You 
haven’t looked at your watch and, now, surprising- 
ly, it is 1600. You know that because regiment is 
howling for the S-1 report. If wire is in, and the 
situation not too hot, you can check your first ser- 
geants for a report of casualties and front line 
strength. It probably won’t be at this stage of the 
game. You may be able to use the radio but this 
is inadvisable for several reasons. There is secur- 
ity to consider, and obviously there will be more 
important traffic for the overworked circuits. So 
you'll have to get the dope by runner. 

This contingency should be foreseen and the first 
sergeants instructed to send you the required in- 
formation at the stated time without further orders. 
This being the case, and the dope in hand, you 
compile the report and shoot it back to regiment 
just under the deadline at 1700. 

Casualty reporting in a front line battalion is 
probably the most difficult task of all. Extreme 
caution must be exercised and no report should be 
forwarded until it has been checked and double 
checked in every detail. 

The period of heaviest casualties is, of course, 
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the period during which communication with the 
companies is most difficult. While speed in report- 
ing casualties is a desired end, never sacrifice ac- 
curacy to attain it. If there is the slightest doubt 
on any point, check and double check before releas- 
ing the report. ehh | | 

The clerk posted with the battalion aid station 
will see most, but not all, of your wounded. Many 
will clear through other aid stations and in some 
cases it will be days before you can obtain the re- 
quired information to complete the report. During 
the lulls, send a man to check the aid stations of 
adjacent battalions. If possible, send another to 
check the field hospitals in the rear. In this man- 
ner you'll get considerable information regarding 
your wounded, and if you are carrying any miss- 
ing, it’s an even bet that you'll locate some, or all. 
Indoctrinate all NCOs in the im- 
portance of casualty reporting. Get all the facts 
you can from witnesses who were on the spot, and 
get it as early as possible. 


of these too. 


In most units, the S-] report is submitted to cover 
the 24-hour period from 1500 to 1500. Since the 
regiment must consolidate the reports of the bat- 
talions, it will be necessary that you set an earlier 
deadline for the companies to report. Instruct the 
first sergeants in this before you leave the ship. It 
is well to hold a little school for them covering all 
phases of your job in the field. It helps them 
understand the problem and enables them to give 
intelligent cooperation. Besides, there is nothing 
in the book that states that the sergeant major is 
bullet proof. so one of them may have to relieve 
you. 

In keeping the journal, record everything that 
occurs within sight or hearing. If the information 
is flowing in, well and good. But be inquisitive 
and don’t hesitate to heckle everyone in the CP 
for information. The staff officers and the Exec are 
probably pretty busy with their own worries, so it is 
up to you to get the “scoop.” If a clerk is avail- 
able, attach him to the S-3 with instructions to log 
up everything that he sees or hears from that angle. 
The S-2 keeps a journal too, which will be a help 
in getting some of the information you want, par- 
ticularly that which applies to the enemy. The 
importance of the journal cannot be overempha- 
sized. It’s the m. ‘itary history of your battalion, so 
keep it accurately and well. At the end of the 
campaign, the CO must depend on it for the prep- 
aration of his narrative, and other reports. 

When at last the island is secured, or those Army 
troops get in to relieve you, get that office gear set 
up and go to work. The rear echelon won’t be in 
for some time and there is plenty to be done. About 
three months later, everything is squared away— 
back change sheets and muster rolls brought up to 
date, several reams of assorted correspondence out 
of the way, and you begin to quit at three or four 
in the afternoon—stand by, the cycle is ready to 
start all over again. END 
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Mt Suribachi was swarming with Japs—till D plus 4. 


OMBAT Team 28 cut rapidly across Iwo Jima, 

then in four days secured the southern part of 

the island. It was uphill all the way—the hard 
way—in the fight up Suribachi. 

D-day, 19 Feb, dawned bright and clear with a 
moderate sea. A wave of 11 armored amphibian 
tractors landed at H-hour, 0900, followed closely by 
LT 128 under LtCol Jackson B. Butterfield, in four 
waves of amphibian tractors five minutes apart, the 
first hitting the beach at 0902. Landing Team 227 
came in simultaneously on the right, but on his left 
LtCol Butterfield had an exposed flank. A series 
of sand terraces prevented the LVTs from advanc- 
ing more than a few yards inland. The assault 
platoons of B and C Companies, under Capt Dwayne 
E. Mears and Capt Phil E. Roach respectively, 
landed in the second wave [after the LVT(A)s] 
and proceeded to drive across the island. Only 
light mortar and small arms fire resisted their ap- 
proach to the beach, but as soon as the assault pla- 
toons reached the second terrace about 50 yards 
inland, enemy small arms and machine-gun fire in- 
creased and casualties mounted. 

The remainder of B and C Companies were in the 
third wave. These two assault companies continued 
to drive ahead. Most of A Company, under Capt 
Aaron G. Wilkins, landed in the fourth wave and 
moved to the south, taking up positions to the rear 
of B Company’s left to protect the open left flank 
and neutralize enemy fires coming from Suribachi. 
Enemy fire grew hotter as the last waves of LT 128 
landed. 

As the assault companies pressed on to high 
ground in the middle of the island they encountered 
a strong defensive front of mutually supporting 
pillboxes and blockhouses which had been little 
damaged by naval gunfire or bombing. 

At 1035, Lt Wright, Ist Platoon B Company, 
reached the west beach with four of his men, and 
Lt Bates, 2d Platoon, C Company, did so shortly 
afterward with six men. The attack developed in 
such a way that some elements, a fire team here, a 
squad or a platoon there, would be held up tem- 
porarily until a blockhouse or an emplacement was 
knocked out while others could move. This see- 
saw advance caused small groups of men to become 
separated from their platoons, and prompted an 
excessive estimate of casualties which was rectified 
late in the day. 

Two 37-mm platoons and the 75-mm half-track 
platoon of the Regimental Weapons Company land- 
ed in the sixth wave at 0922, immediately set up 
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Up the Rock on Iwo 
the Hard Way 


By LtCol Robert Hugh Williams 





——w 


Commanded by Col Harry B. Liver- 
sedge, Combat Team 28 landed at H-hour 
as the left flank element of the V Am- | 
phibious Corps, and was joined later | 
that day by Landing Team 328, in 5th- | 
MarDiv Reserve, which landed on Divi- | 
sion order. | 

C Company, 5th Engineer Bn, C Com- 
pany, 5th Tank Bn, C Company, 5th | 
Medical Bn and a Detachment of the 
5th Joint Assault Signal Company were 
attached to CT 28. The 3d Bn, 138th 
Marines, a 105-mm howitzer bn, was in | 
direct support but not attached. A pla- | 
toon of engineers was with each Land- 
ing Team but the Tank Company con- 
stituted a separate Task Group which 
landed on CT order and E Company of 
Landing Team 228 was designated CT 
Reserve. A 37-mm platoon of the Regi- 
mental Weapons Company was attached 
to each Landing Team and the 75-mm 
half-track platoon was attached to LT 
128. <A Section of the 3d Provisional 
Rocket Detachment to man four trucks 
mounting 4.5 launchers remained _ini- 








tially under CT control. 








oo 


near the beach and opened fire on enemy targets to- 
wards Suribachi and on the slope of the mountain 
itself. The 37-mm guns came ashore in weasels. 

Landing Team 228, LtCol Chandler W. Johnson, 
landed in three waves of amphibian tractors begin- 
ning at 0935. It moved to the left, and, taking up 
positions facing Mt Suribachi, relieved A Company 
in protecting the left flank, gradually extended its 
right to keep contact with LT 128, and prepared to 
attack south on CT order. Enemy mortar fire was 
increasing on the beach. 

Col Liversedge landed with his command group 
with the last wave of LT 228. Meanwhile Landing 
Team 328 under LtCol Charles E. Shepard, Jr., was 
released to Combat Team control and landed in 
three waves of LCVPs at about 1300. It went into 
an assembly position 200 yards inland. 

Verbal orders were issued for the attack south. 
All day, naval gunfire, mortars, 37-mm guns, 75-mm 
half-tracks and machine-guns, as well as artillery 
when it got ashore, had been used to neutralize 
enemy fires from the Mt Suribachi area which en- 








filaded the advance across the island. LtCol H. T. 
Waller’s 3d Bn, 13th Marines, landed in DUKWs 
early in the afternoon, set up immediately upon 
landing and gave stout artillery support. They be- 
gan firing about 1420. Most of their fire was direct, 
on very short range. One battery on the beach had 
to cease firing every few moments to allow engineer 
dozers to pass in front of the guns to cut a road up 
the terrace. 


HE rocket platoon had trouble as soon as it 

landed. The one-ton trucks could not negotiate 
the soft sand and enemy mortars began to concen- 
trate on them. One truck swamped in the surf. 
Before Lt Bushe could fire a bombardment, two 
more were temporarily put out of action by mortars. 
But the fourth and last opened up. 

The close support afforded LT 228 by an LCI(G) 
helped greatly. While the RA line was still a flank 
rather than a front this little vessel came to within 
150 yards of the beach and remained there for 
hours, pumping 40-mm shells into enemy positions 
just south of RA. 

After noon enemy mortar and machine-gun fire 
increased on the beach and seriously impeded 
Landing Team 328, which was moving into position 
on the right of Landing Team 228. Many men were 
hit getting out of the boats and moving inland. 
Companies were pinned down and the time allowed 
by the book for a battalion to issue orders, make 
necessary reconnaissances, and move into position 
after receipt of orders to attack, proved insufficient. 

Col Liversedge’s order involved a coordinated at- 
tack to seize the voleano with the 2d and 3d Land- 
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ing Teams in assault, the 3d on the right, the front 
extending across the island. All possible supporting 
fires and an air strike were brought to bear on 
enemy positions to the south. Landing Team 128 
with E Company, 28th Marines, and C Company, 
5th Tank Bn attached, continued to mop up and 
reduce many emplacements and blockhouses, by- 
passed in the rapid advance across the island. The 
hour for the attack south was originally set for 
1545, but was delayed one hour. 

The short winter day was far spent when the ad- 
vance began at 1645, and stubborn resistance was 
encountered. A_ heavily fortified area extended 
from what was now our front to the base of Mt 
Suribachi, 600 yards away. Only negligible gains 
were made. Orders were shortly issued to dig in 
for the night. 

Just before dark, at about 1800 on D-day, the 
Combat Team command post moved to temporary 
night defensive position. Landing Team 128 had 
suffered the heaviest. 

Orders were received from the Division to con- 
tinue the attack at 0830 on 20 February. Enemy 
mortar and artillery fire fell intermittently all night. 
Almost constant illumination by star shells and 60- 
mm mortars kept down Jap infiltration. At 2315 
an enemy barge landed on the west beach in the 
zone of LT 128, and 39 Japs were killed trying to 
get ashore. 

A heavy air strike, and naval, artillery and rocket 
preparations preceded the attack on 20 Feb which 
got off on time, although the tanks which supported 
both LT 128 and LT 328 were late because the 
tank maintenance section had not yet come ashore 





All but one unit of Bushe’s platoon had trouble, but other rocket trucks got ashore 
and pounded Jap emplacements. They used hit-and-run tactics to dodge counterfire. 
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and the tank crews had had to fight with their tanks 
all the preceding day and repair them at night. 

Progress was slow. An advance of but from 150 
to 200 yards could be made through a maze of 
bleckhouses, pillboxes and emplacements which had 
to be destroyed with flamethrowers and demolitions, 
with the help of the tanks. LT 128 continued mop- 
ping up along the west beach, killing 73 Japs. Not 
many dead Japs were found the first two days. The 
enemy removes his dead when possible. However, 
when our lines reached the base of the volcano and 
the enemy became more active with night infiltra- 
tion, hundreds of bodies had to be buried and many 
more were sealed in caves and underground cham- 
bers. In one cave alone there were 69 dead Japs. 
most of whom had apparently been carried there af- 
ter having been badly wounded. Marine casualties 
for the day were moderate. Mortar and artillery 
fire continued to fall on our positions throughout 
the night. 

Orders were received to continue the attack at 
0825 the next day. The front of LT 328 was too 
extended, so Col Liversedge again committed LT 
128 on the right of LT 328, assigning it a single 


company front. A 40-plane strike, using bombs, 
rockets and strafing, preceded King-hour. This 


strike was brought within 100 yards of our assault 
platoons. Naval gunfire and artillery also did their 
part. All units began the attack on time, but little 
progress was made until the tanks could be brought 
up. Toward 1100, real progress was being made, 
all companies and all platoons of Landing Teams 
228 and 328 were committed and we were well into 
the main defenses of Mt Suribachi. By 1400, after 
repulsing local counterattacks to the front, LT 128 
and LT 328 were close to the base of the mountain 
and LT 228 was advancing elements of two com- 
panies around the base of the mountain on a ledge 
50 or 60 feet above the water while a platoon of 
D Company moved along the water’s edge. 


N D+3., air strikes, naval gunfire and artillery 


could no longer be used. The visibility was poor 


and in the afternoon a cold pouring rain thoroughly 
drenched all hands. LT 228 sent a strong combat 
patrol around to the southern tip of the island and 
LT 328 did the same around the other side, but 
friendly fire prevented them from making contact 
at the southern end. Neither patrol met serious 
resistance. A bad pocket in a depression, about 
150 yards across, lay between LT 328 and the 


mountain. Tanks, flamethrowers and demolition 
teams worked on it all day. All companies spent 
much of the day in destroying bypassed emplace.- 
ments and _ pillboxes. 

On D+4, after a cold, wet night, operations were 
resumed, The weather was fine. Col Liversedge 
had ordered LT 228 to secure and occupy the crest 
of the voleano and send a strong combat patrol 
around the base to make contact with LT 128. LT 
128 was ordered to attack around the base in its 
Zone of Action. It was impossible to scale the 
mountain on that side. LT 328 was ordered to con- 
tinue mopping up the pocket at the base of the 
mountain and support the advance of the other land- 
ing team. The morning was quiet. It was apparent 
that we were going to encounter little organized 
resistance. A four-man patrol went halfway up the 
mountain and reported no resistance. A 40-man 
patrol led by IstLt H. G. Schrier of E Company 
then started up the mountain in single file, followed 
after an interval of about 40 minutes by most of F 
Company led by Capt Arthur H. Naylor, Jr. Some 
resistance was encountered around the rim of the 
volcano. Several Japs were killed, then at 1020 the 
American flag was raised above the northeast rim 
of the crater by members of Lt Schrier’s patrol. 
The word quickly spread to every officer and man 
on Iwo Jima and all the ships. Within a few min- 
utes, a hundred thousand pairs of eyes looked to- 
ward Mt Suribachi to see Old Glory fly for the first 
time over territory which had been a part of the 
inner defenses of the Japanese Empire. At 1130 
elements of LT 728 and LT 228 met at the southern 
tip of the island. Casualties for the day were light. 

As for the enemy, 590 dead were counted by our 
burial parties and a conservatively estimated 815 
were sealed in caves. Altogether the engineers 
sealed 180 caves and cave entrances in the Suri- 
bachi area, and infantry assault squads and demo- 
lition teams destroyed over 200 installations in- 
cluding blockhouses, pillboxes and covered em- 
placements. 

That night, LT 128 and LT 228 extended their 
lines around Suribachi’s base so that it was com- 
pletely encircled. We anticipated infiltration from 
the enemy remaining in the tunnels and caves 
which honeycombed the lower part of the mountain, 
and the following morning 122 additional enemy 
dead were counted in front of and within our lines. 
Mopping up continued several days, but the capture 
of the formidable lava mass had been accomplished. 





Captured Jap Docs Go Back to Work 


Twenty-eight Japanese doctors and corpsmen 
have left the Prisoner of War stockade on Guam 
for Okinawa to help U. S. Naval doctors treat more 
than 150,000 civilian internees rounded up there. 
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These Japs volunteered to go even as far as the 
Japanese mainland. ‘Their interest, they said, was 
based purely upon their profession—the saving of 


life. The medical men are reservists, draftees. 


/ 





Marines’ F7F Tigercat: The most powerful fighter and fighter-bomber in action today. 
At sea level, this twin-engine Grumman is faster than any plane the Jap has to meet it. 


Tigercat Lightning mevine 


fighter outspeeds a Hellcat or Corsair, 


and totes more bombs than a B- 25. 


AD news for Japs is the F7F Tigercat. Navy 

security has wisely played very close to the 
vest on figures of the new ship’s performance. But 
what statistics have been released point to a fast, 
powerful, versatile plane. 

The F7F comes in two models 
slated for night-fighter work, and a single-place 
day fighter that among other abilities can lug 4000 
It has an announced capacity 


a two-place plane 


pounds of bombs. 
of twice the average load carried by a B-25, a 
medium bomber. The Tigercat is hung with rocket 
racks, and if needed, can carry a torpedo. There 
are no available details on its firepower, except 
that it has more than either the F4U Corsair or 
the F6F Hellcat. 

For a power plant, it has wing-mounted double 
Pratt Whitney Wasp engines, model 2800 C, that 
develop a total of 4200 hp, twice that of a Hellcat. 
The rated power can be stepped up by use of water 
injection. Figures on speed are confined to the 
statement that at critical altitude, the F7F is in 
the 425 mph class. It climbs at better than 5000 
feet a minute. With a 300-gallon drop tank, it 
outranges either of the current Navy and Marine 
fighters. 

On and off the strip, it has steady characteristics. 
Stalling speed of between 80 and 90 mph is sur- 
prisingly low. Tricycle landing gear (this is the 
first fighter in Navy history with such underpin- 


ning) makes for easy handling on the deck and 
reduces ground loops. 

The Tigercat is ruggedly built and very clean of 
design. The nose tapers markedly forward of the 
cockpit which gives the pilot better visibility than 
is possible in any single engine ship. 

In spite of its size, pilots say it is very maneuver- 
able, and handles easily. From the word that has 
been passed around, and backed by officially an- 
nounced performance, the presence of the F7F in 
future operations will make itself felt. Combining 
the qualities of both the day and night fighter to a 
greater degree than any other operational aircraft, 
it is also superbly equipped for ground attack, 
either of a strategic nature or in close support. 

The Tigercat, which marines will have a chance 
to use, will team up nicely with the new model 
Chance Vought Corsair F4U-4 which made its bow 
in combat recently. The latter is a faster version 
of its predecessors which scored at Okinawa. 





The first Navy fighter with tricycle landing 
gear handles well on deck, and lands easy. 
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World MPs—Post-War san trancisco conterence 


agreements make it look as though one-third of the United States peacetime forces will 


be earmarked for duty in a United Nations military set-up. 


HE American marine, sailor and soldier will 

remain under his own flag when he joins the 
world police force proposed under the United Na- 
tions charter at San Francisco. 

The peace charter, which carries with it approval 
of delegations from 50 United Nations, will not be- 
come effective until it is ratified by two-thirds of 
the governments, including the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, China, and France. 

While every effort is being made to secure the 
necessary ratifications as soon as possible, it may be 
two years before suggested enforcement arrange- 
ments will begin to function under a military staff 
committee. 

In deliberations at San Francisco, certain agree- 
ments of prime interest to the United States armed 
forces were developed. These were not disclosed, 
even in broad aspects, until studies of representa- 
tives of the various nations were nearly completed. 
Those who dealt with the military staff committee 
remained out of the public spotlight. 

The conference was essentially a meeting to de- 
vise a formula to maintain the peace through moral 
pressure, employing force only as a last resort. 
Therefore, little public emphasis was given to the 
highly important military phases. 

Three points, however, now appear to be of para- 
mount interest: 

1. Approximately one-third of the peacetime 
strength of the United States armed forces may be 
earmarked for supervision by the military staff 
committee of the world organization. 

2. The number of sea, air and land units thus 
made available, however, will be changed from time 
to time under a system which will keep the world 
organization constantly advised on location of these 
forces and their degree of readiness. 

3. The total pool of forces to be made available 
by all member states to the United Nations organi- 
zation will probably be bigger than will ever be 
needed in any one theater or local area to maintain 
the peace. 

To understand the military staff committee, it is 
necessary to have a clear picture in mind of the 
principal organs of the United Nations charter. 
These are a secretariat, security council, general 
assembly, world court of international justice, and 
an economic and social council. The duties of these 
agencies are plain, with exception of the security 
councii, from which the joint military staff takes 
its direction. 

This security council is composed of the Big Five 
nations and six small and middle powers to be se- 
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By John C. Metcalfe 


lected on the basis of their contribution to the war 
and their geographical location. The Big Five have 
permanent seats, while the little six are elected to 
serve for a limited period of time. 

The Big Five have the power of life and death 
over the world organization. So long as they re- 
main united, the peace of the world is virtually 
assured. Once they fall apart, war on a major 
scale is almost inevitable and the league will die 
to all practical purposes. 

Within these two extreme situations, the Big Five 
hold a power of unity so strong that few would dare 
to challenge them with aggression. But they have 
an individual veto power in the security council 
which could prevent action against a threat or act 
of aggression, leaving a dispute to local or regional 
settlement. 

Nevertheless, to meet possible emergencies with 
the use of force by the great powers, the charter 
has outlined the following provisions for establish- 
ment of the military staff committee: 

“There should be established a military staff com- 
mittee the functions of which should be to advise 
and assist the security council on all questions re- 
lating to the security council’s military requirements 
for the maintenance of international peace and 
security, to the employment and command of forces 
placed at its disposal, to the regulation of arma- 
ment and to possible disarmament. 

“It should be responsible under the security coun- 
cil for the strategic direction of any armed forces 
placed at the disposal of the security council. The 
committee should be composed of the chiefs of staff 
of the permanent members of the security council 
or their representatives. 

“Any member of the organization not perma- 
nently represented on the committee should be in- 
vited by the committee to be associated with it 
when the efficient discharge of the committee’s re- 
sponsibilities requires that such a state should par- 
ticipate. 

“Questions of command of forces should be 
worked subsequently. The military staff committee, 
with the authorization of the security council, after 
consultation with regional agencies, may establish 
military subcommittees.” 

Major aspects of these provisions were discussed 
recently in a nationwide State Department broad- 
cast by Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn, USN (Re- 
tired), and LtGen Stanley D. Embick, both of whom 
served as advisers to the United States delegation 
at San Francisco, and who took an active part in 
shaping the phraseology of the military staff com- 


mittee section of the charter. Admiral Hepburn is 
chairman of the Navy Department’s General Board, 
while LtGen Embick is associated with the Joint 
Strategic Survey Committee of the War Department. 

Admiral Hepburn emphasized the point that the 
world organization will rely largely on moral pres- 
sure for its effectiveness, when he said: 

“IT believe that the very existence of the United 
Nations military contingents in the background, or- 
ganized for quick and effective action and backed 
by evidence of united intent to preserve or restore 
peace, may prevent disputes from reaching that 
stage. In other words, if the system really works 
we may never have to use it.” 

Several important passages were written into the 
final charter with respect to enforcement of the 
peace. One of these was a Canadian proposal which 
gave the small and middle powers a voice on dis- 
position of troops, if their armies were called upon. 
Another gave the world police force the right of 
passage through territories of member nations. A 
third provision placed the initiative with the se- 
curity council in negotiating with various nations 
for military forces. 

Organizing military contingents of the United 
Nations will not be a simple process. 

“First, of course, the charter will have to be rati- 
fied before the negotiations can even start,” Ad- 
miral Hepburn pointed out. “Then the various 
nations will make proposals to the security council, 
specifying the types and sizes of the national con- 
tingents they will stand prepared to place at the 
disposal of the United Nations. If the proposals 
seem fair, in relation both to the size of the coun- 
try’s regular armed forces and to what other na- 
tions are doing, they would resumably be approved 
by the security council. Otherwise, the security 
council might ask for a little more, or, for that 
matter, a little less here and there.” 

Best estimates contend this task may take two 
years, while some think the job cannot be done un- 
til two years after ratification of the charter. In 
any case, the Big Five nations have pledged them- 
selves to act jointly to maintain the peace until the 
military staff committee is prepared to function. 

The exact size of the military staff committee is 
not defined. It is generally understood that it will 
be composed of five members, one each from the 
United States, Great Britain, Soviet Russia, China 
and France. 

Some nations, particularly the small powers, may 
never be called upon to furnish armed forces, even 
though an emergency arises near them. All the 
military staff committee may require in some in- 
stances would be use of airfields and naval bases. 

All decisions regarding the use of forces, equip- 
ment or strategic areas are left in the hands of the 
military staff committee. For example, the com- 
mittee would decide if a disturbance in the Balkans 
would require Chinese troops, when Russian and 
possibly British and French armies are nearby. 
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When the military staff committee is formed, it 
will set about to draft plans to deal with all situa- 
tions which could reasonably be expected to arise. 
These plans will be so designed that the world 
military organization can act with the greatest pos- 
sible speed, efficiency and secrecy. In other words, 
the control of military planning and power will rest 
in as few hands as possible. Naturally, these plans 
would not envisage aggression by any one of the 
Big Five. 

It is anticipated that as soon as the security coun- 
cil begins to function it will direct the military staff 
committee to draft a theoretical world plan designed 
to meet aggression by any single nation or group 
of nations in any area. 

Under this directive, the military staff committee 
will be told to decide what concentrations of forces 
may be necessary in any area to meet any foresee- 
able challenge by an aggressor. 

After that will come decisions concerning the re- 
spective contribution of forces by the major powers 
to the world police agency. The nations also are 
expected to be informed regarding the state of 
readiness that will be deemed necessary by the mili- 
tary staff committee. 

It is also generally understood that the military 
staff committee will request certain nations to make 
available for international use a number of naval, 
air and land bases. These United Nations bases 
will then be improved with permanent buildings 
and supplied with adequate munitions and materiel. 
The bases are expected to be staffed by the troops 
of the country in which they are situated and may 
be used by armed forces of other nations only in an 
emergency. The furnishing of several bases by a 
small nation may reduce considerably its contribu- 
tion of air or sea forces. Obviously, this rule would 
have little effect on the contributions which must be 
made by the great powers. They will probably be 
expected to maintain many United Nations bases, 
even some in areas designated as strategic for their 
own national defense. 

It is highly doubtful that the United Nations 
forces would hold joint maneuvers. If any are to 
be staged, they will probably be confined to air and 
naval forces. 

Whether all forces designated for operation un- 
der the world police force will wear United Na- 
tions, insignia is still to be determined. But this 
much seems certain; members of the air squadrons 
will wear special uniforms and insignia. 

It is doubtful that a permanent commander will 
be named. More likely is the idea to decide the 
Command Post on the basis of the geographical 
location of the trouble center. If the act of ag- 
gression, for instance, took place in the Pacific, it 
would likely go to an American, in the Far East to 
a Chinese, in Western Europe to France, in the 
Mediterranean to the British, in Eastern Europe to 
END 


Russia. 
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tyakulake meets the Maunes 


By Capt William H. Whyte Jr. 





fer with Oka, expecting to find him on the other 
SYNOPSIS side of the river. As customary, however, Oka’s 


: ; ; command post was as far from the scene of any 
Events on Guadalcanal from the time the 


marines landed in August had disappointed 
LtGen Haruyoshi Hyakutake, Commander o} 
the SEVENTEENTH ARMY, which was 
spearheading the drive towards Australia and 
New Zealand. The Ichiki Force had been 
virtually annihilated in the initial attack 
against the Guadalcanal airfield, and then, 
three weeks later, the Kawaguchi Brigade had 


potential action as possible, Nakaguma finding him 
in a ravine well over a mile from his front. To 
justify his discretion, Oka painted a dismal picture 
for Nakaguma—so much so that when the latter’s 
troops arrived he ordered them to stay on the west 
bank with only a few hundred to cross over. 

By a miserable stroke of fortune that very day, 
the Americans made a bold attack at the river 


eg ae a ay hn € ye wee mouth, and within 24 hours had completely seized 
failed dismally in its assault. Casualties had the east bank. When Nakaguma phoned this to 


been tremendous, and the units which strug- Rhy privet ' 
; ; Maruyama, the division commander was beside him- 
gled back to the Matanikau River were in : : oe oe 
é - self. He told Nakaguma to retake the position in 
miserable shape. But the High Command, off : ; . 
an immediate night attack. It was all very well 


guard when the evil Americans landed, had f "2 lie 
. amare a , or Maruyama and his well-fed staff officers to talk 
recovered. The SEVENTEENTH ARMY had of am “hamedion” stake cranial Maeeaaiee 


started to land between Kamimbo Bay and Mire 
+ but there on the spot he had no communication, for 

Kokumbono, and Admiral Isoruku§ Yama- : : 

hehe Paaabtiad Bleed dat lin Ale his units had been scattered by the paralyzing sud- 
moto’s Combine -et was ready e kill. , 

AES LOMREROE Fives Mb PORE Fer ‘ denness of the enemy assault. It was already 0230 

-to counterattack was impossible. 

Several days later the bulk of the Americans 
withdrew, but they left behind about a thousand 











Part Two—Conclusion 





HE over-confidence had sobered the planning men who promptly erected barbed wire barriers 
officers, who knew now that annihilating Amer- and pillboxes at the sandspit, over which the Jap 
icans would be difficult. There was the Matanikau heavy equipment, artillery and supplies were to 
River barrier to be secured. Even up at Rabaul, have rolled. It was most regrettable. 
with only photographs to look at, Hyakutake had The troops pouring down from Rabaul had little 
realized that a vital preliminary to the big offensive idea that things were so bad; their morale was 
was a firm grasp on the sandspit at the river superb. Only two weeks ago, it had been an- 
mouth. While it seemed doubtful that the Amer- nounced over the radio, “Our submarines have 
icans would leave the safety of their defense posi- finally entered the Atlantic Ocean. The movement 
i tions, Hyakutake was canny enough to recognize of our navy from the Pacific—which it has sub- 
Pj the importance of the river. jugated—is significant, and has been a tremendous 
; i Why so important? The narrow river was not shock to England and America.” 
jf/\ fordable, and the banks were lined with ridges so This was a little hard to swallow in view of 
4, precipitous that virtually the only spot at which the savage American air attacks against convoys 
4j) heavy equipment could be transported was over the moving south, but it was probably the enemy’s 
7), sandspit running across the mouth. Since the big death throes. 
‘1. drive depended so much on getting across tanks The pep talks their officers gave the men was 
fil and heavy artillery now being landed, Hyakutake the first hint of trouble, for their leaders were very 
i ordered his Second Division commander, LtGen frank in warning them of difficulty, and in point- 
Masao Maruyama, to see to it that a fresh regi- ing out the stretegic importance of the battle. 
4) ment defend the vital east bank. Hyakutake had told his commanders and staff 
i When Maruyama arrived the first week in Octo- that Singapore paled in significance to Guadal- 
i ber with the first part of his Second Division he canal. Of course, it was no secret that he felt 
(| ordered Col Nakaguma’s Fourth Regiment to move Gen Yamashita had gotten entirely too much pub- 
iia = cast to the Matanikau and take over from Oka. licity from the Malayan push, but a glance at the 
Col Nakaguma went on ahead of his troops to con- map was enough to convince them of the truth of 
Hyakutake’s words. 
@ When the American mortars opened up, Oka The troops heard more disquieting rumors when 


ran back to the safety of Nippon Bridge. they talked to the men of the Kawaguchi Brigade 
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after landing. It had always been a well known 
fact that the American was basically a coward, un- 
able to bear hardship, and worshipping only the 
material luxuries which could be seen in American 
movies. American tactics, their manuals had taught 
them, disdained the spiritual element exemplified 
by Japanese doctrines, and relied on materiel to 
keep the enemy at arm’s length. Yankees feared 
cold steel. 

But the Lunga Point veterans told them that 
these Americans were fierce brutal murderers 
known as marines. Chosen from the scum of the 
prisons and insane asylums of America for love of 
killing, they were so dreaded in the U.S.A. that 
they were invariably kept under guard there lest 
they lash out in uncontrollable massacre. 

There was no type of atrocity they would not 
commit. One survivor of the Tenaru described 
how three comrades had advanced towards the 
marine lines waving a white flag. The marines 
machine-gunned all three before they had a chance 
to throw their hand grenades. The battle yells, 
once so unnerving to the enemy, now only pro- 
voked a return torrent of profanity and vulgarity. 


F ANY soldier had ever secretly entertained 
thoughts of surrender, such stories erased such 
thoughts. Officers promised their men that after 
the American capitulation, the marines would be 
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baffled by the puzzling behavior of marines. 
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punished. All would be marched to the hallowed 
ground at the mouth of the Tenaru, where Ichikj 
and his heroic band had been slaughtered. After 
a ceremony, the Japanese would put them to the 
sword. 

Despite these horror stories, Maruyama had full] 
confidence in his men, for his Second Division was 
one of Japan’s finest—founded many years before 
by the Emperor Shintake. Recruited from the 
Sandai District of Honshu, its soldiers were con- 
sidered dull yokels by some, but nonetheless honest 
and diligent. After long Manchurian service it was 
brought back to Japan in 1941 to become part of Lt- 
Gen Hitoshi Imamura’s SIXTEENTH ARMY, then 
being formed for the invasion of Java. After this 
campaign, it spent several months doing garrison 
duty until the American invasion of Guadalcanal 
necessitated its transfer to the Solomons. Speed 
was so essential that part of the division was trans- 
ported on cruisers, the rest coming on in trans- 
ports. 

The first two weeks of October found the division 
being landed, as well as the service units, tanks, 
and heavy artillery of the SEVENTEENTH ARMY. 
As soon as the 150-mm howitzers were ashore they 
were brought up to shell the airfields (the Amer- 
icans had now built another just west of the Lunga 
River). Although they quickly put the new one 
out of commission, the failure of Nakaguma’s men 
to secure the Matanikau River crossing prevented 
the artillerymen from advancing to where they 
could stop activity on the main airfield. 

The navy, however, helped to make up for this 
in a succession of terrific night bombardments. The 
best was on the 13th, when the battleship Haruna 

which the Americans had “sunk” in their lying 
newspapers—and the battleship Kongo, plus three 
cruisers and six destroyers, had shelled the airfield 
for almost three hours. 

The bulk of the Naval Air Force had now been 
concentrated at Rabaul for the sole purpose of 
neutralizing Lunga airfield. The Americans had 
few planes, but it had to be admitted that they 
used them skillfully. The Imperial communiques 
daily claimed vast numbers of them shot down, but 
the men could see many more of their own planes 
shot down than were admitted. It was most puz- 
zling how the enemy kept the airfield going. Ob- 
servers could watch the Americans race out with 
trucks to fill in the bomb craters with dirt while 
the bombers were still overhead. 

As psychological support, all of the homeland’s 
short-wave propaganda was beamed on the marines. 
It was really most clever, particularly the “Zero 
Hour.” Little Orphan Annie, after playing several 
Yankee jazz records, would remind the marines of 
the hopelessness of their cause, hint at the faith- 
lessness of their wives and sweethearts, and try to 
stir up homesickness by recalling to them the mem- 
ories of beefsteaks and pies. 

With Little Orphan Annie, bombers, artillery, 
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and battleships, the softening up was well under 
way when Hyakutake arrived on the 17th to assume 
personal command. His plan had been prepared at 
Rabaul, but changes in the situation, particularly 
the regrettable action at the Matanikau, necessi- 
tated alterations. 

Hyakutake leaned heavily on his G-2, LtCol 
Matsumoto. In making his estimate of the situa- 
tion, the latter had been somewhat handicapped by 
the failure of any marines to surrender, but the 
observation posts atop Mambulo virtually looked 
down the throats of the Americans. The enemy 
couldn’t move a truck, a plane, or a Higgins boat 
without its being spotted through powerful tele- 
scopes. The Americans had become more skill- 
ful in concealing patrols, but there were few large 
troops movements that weren’t followed, and the 
day-to-day progress in the construction of barbed 
wire barriers, antitank barricades, and gun _ posi- 
tions was noted. Aerial photographs, Navy reports 
on enemy coast defense guns, and captured docu- 
ments helped Matsumoto round out the picture. 

He decided an entire division was defending the 
Lunga Point area by a continuous line of barbed 
wire, trenches, and pillboxes, with a battalion hold- 
ing the advanced outpost position along the east 
bank of the Matanikau. Although captured organi- 
zation tables of a marine division showed it to con- 
tain about 17,000 men, reports by Col Oka and 
MajGen Kawaguchi made it clear that at least 
7000 marines had been annihilated. Thus, against 
only 10,000 marines, Hyakutake with his 25,000 
would have better than a two-to-one quantitative 
superiority, in addition to the overwhelming spir- 


itual superiority inherent in the Japanese soldier. 

Hyakutake decided to split his army into two 
task forces. One, under MajGens Ito and Sumi- 
yoshi, would assault the enemy battalion’s posi- 
tions at the Matanikau, while the other, under 
Gen Maruyama, would cut a secret trail well to 
the south of Mambulo, then strike north and launch 
the main attack over the same ground as had Kawa- 
guchi in September. Since the Western Force was 
already in position, it was to wait until Maruyama’s 
force had crossed the mountains to a position south 
of the airfield; then the attacks would be launched 
simultaneously. 

Hyakutake had hoped that Maruyama would be 
in position by the 20th, but it became apparent 
he was moving slower than expected. This was 
very annoying, and the impatient Hyakutake final- 
ly decided to go ahead with the Matanikau attack, 
reasoning that to launch this blow might suck the 
enemy's reserves westwards, leaving only a thin 
crust around the airfield for Maruyama to break 
through. 

It was planned that Oka’s regiment would cross 
the Matanikau by the Nippon Bridge on the night 
of the 21st, then turn northwards and attack the 
battalion flank. At the same time Nakaguma’s 
Fourth Regiment, with the lst Independent Tank 
Company in the van, would force a crossing of 
the sandspit. All of Gen Sumiyoshi’s massed ar- 
tillery would support the attack. 


UST about everything went wrong except the 
guns, which fired on schedule, but as soon as 
tanks approached the sandspit the lead one was 
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knocked out by an American gun concealed on the 
other side of the river. Just as the enemy’s artil- 
lery began to open up, a message came through 
from Hyakutake’s headquarters calling off the at- 
tack. Col Oka. as usual, was about 24 hours be- 
hind schedule. 

The 2lst had been a bad day, but there had 
been few losses, and by the evening of the 23d 
everything would be ready for a really coordinated 
attack, for Oka had finally crossed the Nippon 
bridge. This time the assault would be pressed 
home at all costs—Hyakutake made that quite 
clear, especially to Col Oka, with whom he was ex- 
tremely irritated. The latter was ordered to at- 
tack the southern flank in the afternoon, rather 
than at dusk when the other units were to attack. 
Hyakutake considered this rather clever. If Oka 
was as tardy as usual and didn’t attack until the 
others did, well and good; if he did the unusual and 
struck at the appointed time the enemy would be 
diverted away from the river mouth upon which 
the main blow would fall. At 1800, Gen Sumi- 
yoshi would concentrate the fire of all his heavy 
artillery. on the enemy positions in a violent 10- 
minute bombardment, then the Fourth Regiment 
would drive across the sandspit behind Capt Mae- 
da’s twelve 17-ton tanks. 

As the sun slowly went down, Nakaguma’s men 
crawled through the trenches they had dug up to 
the very banks of the Matanikau, and put their 
machine-guns in position. _ Antitank and 70-mm 
gun crews wheeled their pieces up to camouflaged 
spots. Not a sound was made, for while more than 
2000 men were creeping through the coconut grove 
to the river, on the other side the marines could be 
seen chatting and smoking by their foxholes. By 
the time twilight was waning, the entire force was 
ready to pounce, the tanks within 100 yards of the 
spot over which they would race to break through 
the marine positions. On the hills to the west 
75-mm, 105-mm, and 150-mm guns and howitzers 
were zeroed on the mouth of the Matanikau, the 
battery commanders waiting at their phones for 
the signal to fire. 

Suddenly, as a red parachute flare went off, the 
bombardment began. Machine-guns, grenade dis- 
chargers, antitank and 70-mm guns joined in with 
the artillery. The tanks moved to their jump-off 
positions, the noise of their motors drowned out by 
the explosion of the shells. The American ma- 
chine-guns opened up, and their mortars began to 
fire, but it was too late, because the lead tank, with 
the courageous Capt Maeda in command, lum- 
bered out onto the spit, turned, and with the throt- 
tle wide open, raced towards the enemy pillbox at 
the other end. In the light of the American flares, 
the men could see it tear right through the barbed 
wire entanglements. There was a roar of “ban- 
zais” as it crunched down the top of the pillbox. 
With the other tanks roaring across the spit behind 
him, Maeda quickly wheeled his tank to the left, 
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got out onto the beach and raced down the enemy’s 
flank. Just then, a marine fanatic left his foxhole 
and thrust a grenade in the tracks before Maeda 
could depress his machine-guns to stop him. The 
explosion of the grenade threw the tank out of con- 
trol. No sooner had Maeda gotten it going again 
than an enemy half-track antitank gun, half con- 
cealed in the jungle, fired at him. Maeda swung 
his tank out into the surf in a wild effort to evade 
it, but the next shot hit home. 

Within a few moments similar disaster struck 
the other 11 tanks and they became blazing wrecks. 
As the crews, screaming in agony from their burns, 
crawled out of the turrets to escape, the marines 
ripped them with machine-guns. 

But the officers kept yelling for the men to go 
forward. Several, who had fashioned little camou- 
flage rafts of twigs and leaves, slipped down 
through the marsh weeds and began swimming 
slowly across. There were fiendish shouts of glee 
from the brutal Yankee dogs as a fusillade of rifle 
bullets tore into these heroes before they had gone 
a few feet. The marines began to increase their 
artillery and mortar fire. It was every man for 
himself now, but there was no escape, for a cur- 
tain of heavy artillery fire was falling to the rear, 
cutting off any retreat. 


HEN morning came, a few survivors found 

the coconut grove strewn with the mangled 
remains of comrades. In the stagnant river, two 
crocodiles lazily snapped at the half-awash bodies 
of the scouts, while on the sandpit the marines 
could be seen gaily talking away as they searched 
through blackened tank hulls for souvenirs. 

Where had Oka been all this time? 

He was supposed to have attacked the ridge 
forming the enemy’s southern flank early the after- 
noon of the 23d, but Gen Ito, his immediate su- 
perior, scanned the ridge all day without seeing 
any evidence of the marines being disturbed in their 
chores. As H-hour for the Fourth Regiment drew 
near, Ito frantically radioed Oka to hurry and 
launch his attack. Oka sent only evasive replies, 
promising the attack any minute. 

The minutes gave way to hours. Came the sui- 
cidal attack of the Fourth and not so much as 4 
shot from Oka’s direction. All during the night, 
as the full force of the marine artillery concen- 
trated on Nakaguma’s men. there was silence on the 
marines’ southern flank. 

Ito, now wild with rage—for he had to account 
in turn to Hyakutake—radioed message after 
message the morning of the 24th demanding an 
immediate attack, but every time he looked at the 
southern ridge he could see nothing but marines 
calmly digging entrenchments. At length he re- 
ceived a message from Oka stating that a lookout 
position had been “captured” on the northwestern 
slopes of Mambulo. 

Oka had evidently tried to burn the candle at 
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both ends. After crossing the Matanikau, in- 
stead of keeping his unit in an assembly area close 
to the enemy ridge, he had marched southwards 
towards Mt Austen, in order to be as far away as 
possible from the American mortars until the time 
for the attack. The official report finally submitted 
to Ite completely whitewashed this wretched per- 
formance, possibly as it was written by Oka him- 
self. It described how the “regimental command- 
er” (Oka) urged his unit along through incredible 
hardships, clearing a road through “jungle, preci- 
pice, and ravine” so that the attack could be 
launched at 1300 of the 23d. The report then 
said that due to the “confusing terrain and ex- 
tremely sharp gullies,” progress was slowed up a 
bit, despite the example set by the troops’ fighting 
commander. 

At length, at dusk of the 24th, some 29 hours 
late, Oka finally had his battalions at the foot of 
the ridge. After scaling the ridge, each battalion 
would head for one of the prominent hills indicated 
on the operations maps. 

The attack started off quite successfully, and the 
men poured over the ridge, but when the puzzled 
battalion commanders looked around for the hills 
they were supposed to take, all they could make 
out was a succession of labyrinthine coral ridges 
all the same height. By the time the enemy began 
to react with violent firing the units were com- 
pletely lost—some firing on each other in the con- 
fusion. 

Oka, after having given his commanders one of 
his “pep talks,” remained in the ravine south of 
the ridge. But when the enemy mortars began to 
open up and it appeared that the issue might be in 


doubt, Oka hastily abandoned his command post 
and trotted back to the safety of the Nippon Bridge, 
several miles away. 

Disgusted with Oka, and with the enemy threaten- 
ing to defeat each unit in detail in the coral ridges, 
the battalion commanders began to withdraw to 
the ridge. When daylight came many of the units 
found themselves completely exposed in the grassy 
Then the marines, 
few of whom could be seen, opened up with dev- 
astating rifle fire. The final blow came when about 
200 marines charged down from the ridges to the 
north, bayonets flashing and screaming weird yells 
and whoops. It was terrifying. 

Now recovered from his fright, Oka submitted 
the final report. He had to admit that against 
281 dead or missing of his own command, only 
200 marines had been definitely killed, although 
one had been captured while semi-conscious and 


ravines with no concealment. 


was “disposed of on the spot.” 

The attack on the Matanikau had been a failure 
because of piecemeal assaults, the failure of Sumi- 
yoshi’s artillery to neutralize the marine positions, 
and above all, the pusillanimous action of Oka. 
But while no ground had been gained and the 
Fourth Regiment annihilated, there was evidence 
that the enemy had moved reserves from Lunga 
Point west to the Matanikau. Hyakutake rational- 
ized that perhaps the Matanikau attack might not 
be such a failure after all if Maruyama could break 
through a weakened enemy line when he assaulted 
the airfield. 

Two weeks previously, Gen Maruyama, then at 
Kokumbona, had ordered Capt Oda to take his 
engineer unit and blaze a trail from Kokumbona 
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around the southern side of Mambulo to the spot 
south of the airfield from which the main attack 
would be launched. After spending an entire day 
going over aerial photographs of the area with Col 
Matsumoto, Oda and his group set off. By 14 Oct 
they had descended the sharp cliffs bordering the 
upper Matanikau, crossed the river, and reached 
the base of Mambulo. Cheery messages were sent 
to Maruyama informing him that there was only 
another day’s work to cut the trail to the Lunga. 

But the next day found the group reaching one 
ridge only to find another directly ahead—and none 
on the map. An argument broke out between Capt 
Oda and IstLt Hisatomi, one insisting the best 
route was due south, the other southeast. It now 
appeared that Mambulo was not the one single 
height the maps had indicated, but rather a con- 
fusing mass of ravines and cliffs. 

Aerial photographs showed only fleecy clouds, 
and solid jungle. 

However, after many false starts, and consider- 
able bickering between Oda and Hisatomi, the 
Lunga was reached on the 17th. 


ACK at Kokumbona, Maruyama was under the 

impression that everything was well, princi- 
pally because of Oda’s optimistic reports. Accord- 
ingly he ordered his main force to advance over the 
trail (now named “Maruyama Road”) with five 
days’ rations. This didn’t allow much leeway but 
Maruyama saw little sense in burdening his men 
—after the battle he would feed his men from 
captured marine stocks. 

Until they reached the headwaters of the Mata- 
nikau, the main body made fairly good progress, 
but when they reached the cliffs towering over the 
river the trouble began. Oda’s lightly-equipped 
trail blazers had been able to crawl down them by 
grasping the tufts of grass growing from the coral, 
but the men of the main force were burdened with 
not only 50-odd pounds of personal equipment but 
machine-guns, grenade dischargers, and ammuni- 
tion. There were no mules and all of the division’s 
horses had been left at Rabaul, so the heavy ord- 
nance—the 37-mm antitank guns, 70-mm and 75- 
mm field pieces had to be manhandled. The only 
way to negotiate these cliffs was to lower the field 
pieces by ropes. Such a slow process was impossi- 
ble in daylight with the American planes circling 
overhead like vultures, so most of the difficult 
crossings had to be at night. 

It soon became apparent that everyone must go 
on half-rations. The toll on the men had been 
heavy—they were getting practically no sleep, and 
their muscles burned, but their officers set them a 
splendid example. They ate no more than the men, 
and, save for some of the senior officers, cavried 
machine-guns and ammunition like the privates. 


The heavy ordnance had to be manhandled, * 
the guns let down the cliffs with ropes. 
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These men of Japan’s finest regiments had not 
tasted earlier defeat, and they were imbued with 
a sacred mission. Often, when it seemed impossi- 
ble to advance a step further without collapsing, 
the officers would lead their own men in the singing 
of the “Kima Ga Yo”—the national anthem. Fac- 
ing in the direction of the homeland the men, tears 
streaming down their cheeks, would sing as loud as 
they could, and let Yankee patrols be damned. 
Often had they heard the Imperial Rescript of 
the Emperor Meiji, but never under more impres- 
sive circumstances than when it was read to them 
in the Mambulo jungles before they began the 
day’s march. The old familiar words, always in- 
spiring, took on new meaning as they were punctu- 
ated by the eerie calls of the cockatoos overhead. 





—— ® 


— 


... “I am your Commander-in-Chief, you are my 
strong arms. Whether I shall adequately fulfill 
my duty to the Ancestors depends on your fidelity. 
If you unite with me, our courage and power shall 
illuminate the whole earth .. .” 

By the 20th, the forward units had finally crossed 
the Lunga, but so far upstream there was still six 
miles of jungle between them and the airfield. Still, 
the worst of the 35-mile trek was over, and the 
enemy had apparently not yet perceived the move. 
Since there appeared to be a strong possibility that 
the Americans might capitulate even before the 
attack jumped off, Maruyama instructed his units 
on the 21st that in case the marines forwarded a 
surrender proposal they were to be told that they 
must lay down their arms immediately and leave 
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their supplies and equipment intact. The enemy 
commander, a MajGen Vandegrift, according to 
the American press, was to walk to the mouth of 
the Matanikau and formally surrender to Gen 
Hyakutake. 

Maruyama had planned that the main effort 
would be made by the 29th Regiment northward 
over the same ridge that Kawaguchi had attacked 
in September. On the left, the 16th Regiment 
would drive toward Lunga Point along the west 
bank of the Lunga, while over on the right Gen 
Kawaguchi, back once more at his old stamping 
grounds, would push through with a force of about 
2500 to the eastern end of the airfield. If all went 
well, 1000 men from Kokumbona would sneak 
along the coast in barges and make a direct landing 
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at Lunga Point, landings being a Jap specialty. 

On the basis of the flood of optimistic reports, 
Maruyama expected that his units would be ready 
to attack by late afternoon of the 22d, but he finally 
realized that they were far behind schedule, and 
postponed the assault to the 23d. From the moun- 
tains by the upper Lunga the airfield had seemed 
tantalizingly near, but down in the steamy jungle 
ravines the men were barely moving. Heavy rains 
had churned the ground into a quagmire, and the 
trails were so slippery the slightest grade called 
for ropes. Came the 23d and the force was still 
bogged down. Again Maruyama had to postpone 
H-hour—this time until 1700 of the 24th. 

It’s understandable that the 29th should have 
been chosen to launch the main attack, for in all 
of Japan no regiment’s colors were more honored. 
Even the Yankee LtCol Warren Clear, who had 
spent many weeks with it as an observer prior to 
the Greater East Asia War. had written of how 
had made a practice march of 122 miles in 
hours and double-timed at the end of it.* 


it 
te 


N AN order of the day, the commander, Col Furu- 

miya, had exhorted his men to push without 
stint for the honor of their regimental colors and 
the great traditions it represented. But struggle 
as they might, they could not advance quickly 
enough. When H-hour came, the lead units had 
become hopelessly lost. An officer patrol was sent 
forward to spot the enemy positions, but could 
find none. The sickening realization that they were 
still miles to the south of the airfield was not helped 
by a torrential downpour that made the going even 
more difficult. Furumiya had had two battalions 


*“Close-up of the Jap Fighting Man”—LtCol War- 
ren J. Clear, USA; Infantry Journal, Nov 1942. 
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advancing abreast and one in reserve, but this tidy 
formation became thoroughly mixed up as each 
unit hacked trails in what they thought was the 
right direction. Finally, just before midnight of 
the 25th, 31 hours late, the forward units ran into 
the enemy positions. There was no artillery fire 
to support them, and the units were disorganized. 
As soon as the enemy learned of the attack they 
began firing heavy concentrations of machine-gun, 
mortar and artillery fire. Furumiya’s companies 
couldn’t mass for bayonet charges because of the 
shells. 

The men were not advancing as they should. 
Determined to inspire them, Furumiya with a group 
of men and the regimental colors rushed the enemy 
barbed wire, his Samurai sword flashing. The men 
saw their commander break through the American 
line but a fresh burst of fire stopped them dead 
when they followed him. Attempt after attempt 
was made, but the assaults grew weaker as the ar- 
tillery grew fiercer. 

When morning came, Maruyama found that 
while the 29th had been almost cut to pieces, the 
regiments on either side hadn’t even made contact 
with the Americans. 

There seemed little chance that a continuation 
of the attack could have any real success. The 
temptation to withdraw and conserve the unit’s 
strength for a later attack was strong. But it was 
not in the tradition of Bushido for a Japanese war- 
rior to abandon a course once taken; Maruyama 
radioed Hyakutake that all was well, and that the 
airfield was as good as captured. He meanwhile 
ordered increased daylight reconnaissance in prep- 
aration for another attack that night. 

But Maruyama, as he well knew himself, was 
butting against a wall. He had lost his precious 


To inspire his troops, Furumiya rushed 
the barbed wire, Samurai sword flashing. 
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weapon—surprise. Officers grumbled that to attack 
against fixed defenses without heavy artillery sup- 
Defeatism had begun to seep 
through to the tired and hungry men. The Divi- 
sion motto had once seemed glorious—*Remember 
that Death is lighter than a feather, but that Duty 
is heavier than a mountain.” They would do their 
duty all right, but death had lost its attractiveness 
in the bodies of comrades, decomposing in the sun. 

The final attack didn’t even get as far as the 
first one—the punch was gone. The enemy lines 
in front of the 29th Regiment had been strength- 
ened, while over on the right, Gen Kawaguchi, 
taught discretion by his experience in the same 
area, saw no reason for another useless slaughter. 
Before dawn broke, Maruyama realized that he 
could no longer delay a retreat. 

Meanwhile, his earlier and somewhat premature 
victory dispatches, embellished by each higher 
headquarters as they were transmitted back to 
Japan, were taking effect. 
throughout the Empire as it was announced that 
the airfield had been seized and that the American 
capitulation was expected. In propaganda, Radio 
Tokyo proclaimed to the marines, “As a result of 
the battle . . . you are now marooned, with no 
communications. You are deprived of arms and 
ammunition, and your resistance is leading you 
only to death!” The point was further driven 
home to the Yankees by a comparison to their 
national game, “The score stands U. S. Navy—0: 
Japan—21, with the Japanese deep in American 
territory, 10 yards to go. Coach Roosevelt passes 
up and down chain-smoking cigarettes. A pass is 
knocked America calls time out and 
Ghormley is pulled from the game. The Rising 
Sun cheers loudly for Coach Tojo. Roosevelt sends 
in Halsey to call signals. Another pass is called, 
but the ball is fumbled on the one-yard line, and 
the heavy favorites, the U.S., are in a bad way as 
the gun signals the end of the first half.” 

The Second Division’s attack on the airfield had 
been a bloody failure, but even in defeat honor 
could be saved. Furumiya and the regimental 
colors of the 29th were still missing—they had to 
be found at all costs. Hyakutake himself ordered 
that no effort be spared to find him. On the night 
of the 26th, Maruyama sent out a six-man officer 
patrol. They returned empty-handed. The next 
night, even though the retreat had begun, a still 


port was suicidal. 


There was rejoicing 


down. 


larger group of 10 went out... again, no luck. 

Only a few hundred yards separated the search- 
ing parties from Furumiya, but it might as well 
have been miles, for American barbed wire lay be- 
tween them. The night of the first attack, Furu- 
miya’s group had penetrated the lines, but when 
dawn broke the next morning he found the gap 
closed by American reinforcements. 

There were only nine left with him—Capt Suz- 
uki, Lt Ono, WO Kobayashi, and six men. They 
hadn’t been spotted by the enemy yet. but although 
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each had draped himself with vines and leaves it 
seemed that only a miracle would prevent the enemy 
from stumbling across them. 

At first it had seemed that there was only one 
suicide. But as Furumiya thought the 
The colors 


course 
matter over several objections arose. 
had to be destroyed. Burning was the only safe 
means of disposing of them, but the smoke of a 
fire would attract attention. To bury the colors 
would be unsatisfactory, for the Americans were 
doing a prodigious amount of digging and might 
easily uncover them. Death would be sweet, rea- 
soned Furumiya, but clearly his duty lay in escap- 
ing with the colors. Lt Ono and two soldiers were 
dispatched to find an escape gap through the lines, 
with instructions to report back as soon as they had 
found it. 


HILE awaiting Ono, Furumiya peered through 
his veil of foliage at the activity of the Ameri- 
cans in the little plain in front of him. He mar- 
veled at the way they went about their business 
efficiently and without much talking. He was par- 
ticularly interested in the disposition of the enemy 
defenses. The machine-gun nests were spaced about 
50 yards apart and no one seemed to stand by them. 
Furumiya concluded that the machine-guns were 
fired by electricity, and directed by remote control. 
When eight hours had passed without the return 
of Ono’s group, loyal old WO Kobayashi crawled 
off alone to find them. But when night fell and 
even he had not returned, Furumiya again consid- 
ered suicide. The circumstances almost demanded 
it—he had failed. Tears came to his eyes. Here 
he was, the commander of one of the Emperor’s 
finest regiments, miserably hiding in the enemy’s 
camp! He looked at his Samurai sword. Was the 
blade that served his ancestors to lie rusting in 
this jungle or be soiled by souvenir-hunting 
Yankees? 

Suddenly it came to him—he would not slink 
through the American lines; he would attack! 
Happy at this thought, he drafted a complete regi- 
mental operation order for his five men. H-hour 
would be 0440, the “objective” a point in the line 
20 meters east of the spot where they had originally 
penetrated it. The group would advance silently 
until they reached the front line, then they would 
rush it. In the event of casualties, he drew up a 
list designating his successors as regimental com- 
mander. 

A little after midnight, the six men crawled up 
to the edge of the jungle. Between the jungle and 
the front line there was a grass-covered ridge they 
had to cross. In the moonlight their silhouettes 
could be spotted by the enemy sentries, so they 
crept along the edge of the jungle. When clouds 
obscured the moon, they would dash across the 
open space. So skillfully did they do so that, al- 
though they passed several American positions, no 
But when it became daylight. 


4] 


alarm was given. 
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they were still 100 yards from the lines. 

All during the next day, they hid in a clump of 
vegetation, not daring to move, for they were next 
to a mortar emplacement. Hunger and thirst had 
become almost unbearable, particularly when they 
could smell American cooking not far away. 

Although once again on the verge of suicide, 
Furumiya decided on taking one more crack at 
escaping. This time they would break up into 
two-man groups, each going off in different direc- 
tions. They ended up, however, by moving together 
and this time they were fired upon by the enemy. 

With a searching party combing the jungle for 
them, it was now obvious that escape was impossi- 
ble. Furumiya asked Capt Suzuki if he was ready 
to kill himself. Capt Suzuki nodded his head 
gravely. Furumiya slowly scrawled a note to Gen 
Maruyama, apologizing for his failure, and explain- 
ing that he would take the regimental colors and 


tear it to bits. Tearfully, he began ripping the 
flag to strips, tearing each strip into pieces. A 
searching party thrashed through the bush. Franti- 
cally, Furumiya threw leaves over the brilliant red 
and white scraps of silk, and ground others into the 
dirt. Capt Suzuki had drawn his pistol and was 
waiting quietly. 

It was better this way. Like the men of the 
SEVENTEENTH ARMY now struggling back to 
the Matanikau, Furumiya knew he and his men had 
been representing the honor of Japan in a battle 
whose decision would be final and irrevocable, and 
he knew they had lost. Better that he die now and 
join his ancestors at the Yasukuni Shrine than 
taste defeat again. As Capt Suzuki raised his 
pistol to Furumiya’s temple, the regimental com- 
mander scrawled his last words to Maruyama. .. . 
“The mission of a Japanese warrior is to serve his 
Emperor!” 
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MPs on the Beach Manuals lag far behind on beachhead 


police, who must be traffic cops, PW chasers, straggler guides, dump guards, scouts who 


go past front lines to keep souvenir hunters out of fire lanes. By LtCol Lewis N. Samuelsen 


T HAS been our experience that no amount of 

training will make an effective MP out of a man 
who does not have certain fundamental qualifica- 
tions to begin with. Some of these are character- 
istics which cannot be judged from appearance or 
records. Accordingly when selecting men for MP 
duty we try to get men who want to be MPs, who 
are of better than average height, have a high 
school education, good military record, soldierly 
appearance, and a comparatively mature outlook. 
Then, as training progresses, we weed out those 
who fail to demonstrate the essential qualities of 
force, leadership, intelligence, and integrity. with- 
out which the MP cannot operate effectively. 

Before going into details of training, a review of 
the functions of the military police in an amphibi- 
ous operation is indicated. In our Division, the 
military police are initially part of the shore party. 
for whom they direct traffic on the beaches and 
to the dumps; keep working parties from wander- 
ing off looking for souvenirs; prevent pilfering: 
guard prisoners brought to the beach for evacua- 
tion; guard dumps until quartermaster personnel 
can take over; prevent lateral straggling on the 
beaches. As the beachhead is expanded, they set 
up traffic control inland, establish a straggler line. 
set up and operate prisoner of war and civilian 
internee stockades; maintain information stations: 
direct casuals back to their units; lead convoys over 
previously reconnoitered routes; prevent looting: 
establish guards on captured enemy installations of 
intelligence or economic value. 

To prepare our men for the performing of these 
diverse functions, we concentrate on training in 
map reading, traffic control, straggler line opera- 
tion, and the handling of prisoners. All phases of 
individual combat are also important, but since the 
instruction therein is the same as for all other ma- 
rines, there is no need to discuss it here. Map 
reading, of course, is also a subject of general train- 
ing, but it is especially important for the military 
policeman; he must be able to recognize on the 
ground the location of the straggler line and strag- 
gler collecting point shown him on the map; he 
must be able to pick out on the map defiladed roads 
and routes; he must be able to memorize locations 
of installations and to direct others to them; he 
must be able to report the exact locations of road 
failures and traffic hazards. 

Regarding technical military police subjects, 
there is little effective instructional material, with 
the single exception of that concerning traffic con- 
trol methods. This subject is covered most ade- 


quately in FM 29-5, Military Police. However, we 
have not attempted to make traffic experts out of 
our men, except for a few key noncoms, because 
the amount of motor transportation and the road 
net involved in beachhead operations do not require 
a complicated circulation plan during the assault 
phase. The technique of intermittent traffic on 
one-track roads, selection of turnouts, and recon- 
naissance of alternate routes are the only subjects 
which we consider necessary in addition to the 
mechanics of point duty and convoy escort, insofar 
as the average MP is concerned, but we do main- 
tain a small unit prepared to supervise the han- 
dling of any traffic problem likely to arise in a 
divisional operation. 

On the subject of straggler control, the military 
police manual is fairly comprehensive on the pur- 
pose and operation of the straggler line. However, 
it envisages the control only of personnel moving 
from the front to rear on the theory that the rear 
is a safe place. In an amphibious operation, at 
least in the intial stages, this is not true—there are 
much safer places than the beach, which is as far 
back as one can go. Thus it is necessary to control 
not only persons moving to the rear from the front. 
but also personnel looking for personal safety by 
moving forward. A further aspect of straggler con- 
trol not envisaged by “the book” is the necessity of 
preventing “forward straggling” by souvenir hunt- 
ers, sightseers, and eager-beavers who “want to kill 
Japs,” whose station of duty is in rear areas or on 
the beaches. This problem reached a high-point on 
Saipan, when the Second Marine Division for sev- 
eral days held a line extending through the south- 
ern tip of Garapan. There it was necessary for MP 
straggler patrols to operate in front of the lines in 
rounding up souvenir and liquor hunters, including 
marines, soldiers, sailors, and civilian war corre- 
spondents. The purpose was not so much to keep 
them from being killed needlessly as to remove 
them so that the troops holding the line could open 
fire on groups approaching their wire without hav- 
ing to wait until they were within hand grenade 
range to find out if they were friends or enemies. 

The instruction in the straggler control activity 
of military police has included the mechanics of 
handling stragglers from the time of their inter- 
ception to their return to their units, plus lectures 
on selection of a straggler line by determining the 
areas of greatest attraction to stragglers, be they 
looking for safety or souvenirs, and locating the 
line so as to intercept with a minimum of straggler 
patrols a maximum proportion of personnel trying 
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to reach such areas. To this we add our experi- 
ences in the ways and means employed in the past 
by stragglers in attempting to evade or talk their 
way by the straggler patrols, as a guide to what 
may be expected. Several times during the Saipan 
operation men intercepted by patrols stated that 
their units were “expecting a truck with ammuni- 
tion and they sent me back to guide it up, because 
the driver doesn’t know the way.” It’s a good story, 
but not when told by a member of a rifle company 
found to the rear of the battalion quartermaster 
dump. 

In passing, it must be mentioned here that officers 
are one of the biggest problems of the straggler 
control units. Almost without exception, those ofh- 
cers referred to are in the “forward straggler” cate- 
gory, and try to use their rank to get by the patrol 
for the purpose of “seeing the fun” or collecting 
souvenirs. The successful defeat of these tactics 
depends entirely on the confidence of the military 
police in the backing they will receive from their 
own ofhcers if they enforce the orders they have 
been given. In one situation, though, the problem 
was solved by a regimental commander whose CP 
was located a short distance behind the straggler 
line. He authorized the military police to refuse 
permission to any one to proceed past a certain 
straggler point within his sector without a “chit” 
signed by him. This cooperation, backed up by his 
refusal to sign chits except for valid purposes, re- 
moved a severe load from the personnel of the con- 
trol point, and permitted the situation in Garapan. 
referred to above, to be brought under control. 

On the other major subject of MP training, the 
handling of prisoners of war and enemy nationals, 
the only effective instructional material is that con- 
tained in FM 27-10, Rules of Land Warfare, and 
the general routines outlined in FM 29-5, plus the 
knowledge gained by experience. Since the Saipan 
operation was the first in which the handling of 
large numbers of enemy civilians was involved, we 
had no experience to call on with which we could 
train MPs in that phase of their work. What we 
learned on that operation, and subsequently used 
with considerable success on Tinian, covers the 


problem of controlling thousands of starved, near- 
naked, sick or injured, desperately frightened peo.- 
ple who can’t understand a word of what you say, 
of providing food and water for them (including 
milk for babies), of sheltering them from the sun 
and rain, of searching them and their bundles of 
personal effects, of organizing working parties, of 
air raid precautions, and of sanitation requirements. 


E HAVE found that the knowledge of even a 

few common words of Japanese was extremely 
helpful to our men. In addition to the other train- 
ing, we are therefore giving a lot of attention to the 
teaching of a limited amount of Japanese to selected 
personnel. Anyone who has seen a Nip prisoner 
trying to tell a guard that he is sick, and then a 
corpsman trying to find out whether the prisoner is 
constipated or has diarrhea, will surely agree on the 
value of this instruction. 

The foregoing covers, in general, the training we 
consider essential for effective Military Police op- 
erations. A complete knowledge of these subjects, 
however. is practically worthless unless every man 
also receives training which gives him the correct 
psychological attitude to the job. Every military 
policeman must be convinced of three things; first, 
that as an MP, he above all other men is expected 
to carry out or enforce the orders given him; sec- 
ond, that so long as he carries out his orders pre- 
cisely and to the best of his judgment, or in the 
absence of orders, he carries out with resolution 
that which he honestly believes to be reasonable, 
right, or duty, he will be backed up by his officers 
to the ultimate; and third, that while military po- 
lice operations may interfere with the desires and 
perhaps the needs of a few men, they are formu- 
lated on the basis of benefitting the outfit as a whole 
and aiding in the accomplishment of its mission. 
Once a man selected as indicated above accepts 
these three principles to the point where he lets 
them control his activities completely, he will by 
plain common sense function reasonably well as a 
combat MP, under competent direction, even with 
a minimum of technical training. 


x. 2. 
Whale of an Anti-Sub War in Pacific .. . . Again! 


On the way home from escorting a convoy, two pilots reported contact with 


a Jap submarine 35 miles from Eniwetok. 


They broke off for a run but the sub 


submerged. They depth-bombed the sub when it reappeared at 1230, an hour 


and 40 minutes later. 


Other members of the squadron joined in, and attacked whenever the sub 


surfaced. 


fied by the pilots and gunners of five planes as a whale. 


the identification. 


After three hours of determined attacks, the sub was positively identi- 


Photographs confirmed 


It was decided not to submit an Anti-Submarine warfare report. 
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Practice What We Preach operticns order 


usually are brief, but annexes ramble on with verbiage that is neither interesting nor inform- 


ative. Don’t repeat the SOP. Don’t bypass chain of command. By Col William F. Coleman 


ROM time immemorial military men and schools 

have preached the gospel of brevity, simplicity, 
and directness in the matter of preparing orders or 
plans. Everyone apparently agrees that this teach- 
ing is sound and desirable in view of the fact that 
no formal protest against such doctrine has ever 
been recorded. And yet there must be something 
wrong some place because the available records of 
amphibious operations conducted so far during this 
war indicate that the ideas taught so religiously in 
schools are being constantly and flagrantly violated 
in actual practice. Orders for a division operation 
are two or more inches thick, and regimental orders 
reach awe-inspiring proportions. The net result is 
that a recipient of such a voluminous set of orders 
or plans is inclined to marvel at the industry of the 
headquarters which compiled them but certainly 
displays a decided disinclination to start digesting 
this mass of miscellaneous information to find out 
what it is all about. And usually, after he does 
fight his way through this obstacle on the road to 
the battlefield, he is more confused than enlight- 
ened. It appears that in some operations the paper 
issued in connection with them covered more acre- 
age than did the objectives! 

The cause behind the issuance of such lengthy 
orders possibly lies in a commander’s desire to in- 
sure that every little detail even remotely connected 
with the operation is adequately covered. This de- 
sire is carried out to the point where matters of 
doctrine, SOP, and training are repeated and en- 
larged upon in orders. Or, the cause may lie in the 
desire of a subordinate commander to convince 
higher headquarters that he is on the job. Or 
again, it may be simply the desire of a commander 
to “keep up with the Joneses” by issuing a bigger 
order than some other unit. An example of the 
latter tendency is found in the following account 
given by an officer attached to the staff of a flag 
officer during the time orders for a large amphib- 
ious operation were being prepared. In the course 
of the preparation of these orders the staff medical 
officer presented the flag officer with a well-written, 
concise and wholly adequate medical annex. With- 
out even troubling to glance at the contents, the 
flag officer counted the number of pages to this 
annex, handed the whole thing back to the medical 
officer and exclaimed, “This has only three pages. 
It must be made much bigger than that.” 

It is agreed that an amphibious operation is a 
very specialized type of warfare, requiring more de- 
tailed instructions to subordinates and the closest 
kind of coordination and cooperation with support- 


ing agencies such as aviation, naval gunfire, ete. 
These things in themselves indicate that we can rea- 
sonably expect orders for amphibious operations to 
be somewhat more voluminous than orders for a dry 
land operation. Granting these things, it is still be- 
lieved that orders and plans as actually issued by 
commanders in the field contain much information 
that is neither of interest nor value to receiving 
units. 

An examination of a large number of orders is- 
sued by all services in the Pacific theater during 
the present war shows that the major fault lies in 
our interpretation and use of annexes. More often 
than not the basic operation order or plan conforms 
to established principles of brevity and simplicity, 
but with the annexes it is another story. 

In general, there are two types of annexes. One 
type is used to expand upon instructions found in 
paragraph 3 of the basic order. Examples are En- 
gineer Annex, Artillery Annex, AAA Artillery An- 
nex, etc. Current instructions state that annexes of 
this type should usually follow the form for a com- 
plete operation order but that information or in- 
structions given in the operation order or adminis- 
trative order need not be repeated in the annex. In 
view of the fact that the annex is appended to, and 
issued with, the operation. order, there seems to be 
no need for inclusion in the annex of any informa- 
tion normally found in paragraphs one, four, or 
five, inasmuch as all this information must be con- 
tained in the basic order or its administrative order 
if they are well drawn. Why, then, not simply omit 
these useless paragraphs in annexes and save that 
much space? Even to follow the usual practice of 
writing annexes as follows: 

Annex Dog to Opn O 1-45 (VPhibCorps) 


Engineer 
V Phib Corps, 
In The Field, 
1000, 3 June, 1945. 

File No. 

Classification 

Task Organization (if and when needed) 

Maps: See Opn O. 1-45 

be & See Opn O 1-45 

2 Mission 

3. Detailed instructions to task units 

4 See Adm O. 1-45 

5 See Opn O- 1-45 


is time consuming both to the writer and reader and 
increases the size of the order without stating a 
thing that wasn’t already known. Why not, then, 
be realistic about these annexes and write them 
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somewhat as follows, even though the recommended 
form is not adhered to? 


Annex Dog to Opn O 1-45 (VPhibCorps) 


Engineer 
V Phib Corps, 
In The Field, 
1000, 3 June, 1945. 
File No. 
Classification 


Task Organization (if and when needed) 

1. Mission 

2. Detailed instructions to task units 

Signature 

Appendices 
Distribution 
Authentication 

Annexes should not be held to a rigid form since 
the nature of instructions contained in them varies 
between such wide limits. On occasion, it may be 
necessary to include special administrative or com- 
munication instructions in a form as outlined above. 


The second type of annex employed is that in 
which instructions of general interest to a whole 
command are contained. This is the type of annex 
which is the most abused and seems to call forth 
from authors the urge to write ad infinitum. Ex- 
amples of this type of annex are Air Warning Plan. 
Naval Gunfire Support Plan, Air Support Plan. In 
the case of higher units, annexes such as those listed 
above properly must be in great detail, for they 
give definite and specific operating instructions to 
firing ships or air units, as the case may be. But 
for lower units, all that is necessary for an annex 
of this type is a very brief description of the nature 
and amount of support to be given the units con- 
cerned. 


A set of landing force orders examined contained 
a most voluminous air annex (45 pages including 
15 appendices) copied directly from the Naval At- 
tack Force air annex. The heading was the only 
point of difference. This annex was distributed 
down to regiments, as far as the record shows, and 
it is questionable, to say the least, if the regimental 
commanders were greatly concerned about the de- 
tailed instructions for anti-submarine patrols, long- 
range sea searches, details of carrier operations. 
etc., which were in this volume. What the regi- 
ments wanted, and should have been given, was so 
much of the information as told them what support 
they were going to get, when they could expect it. 
and how could they ask for more if they needed 
it. Someone should have extracted that informa- 
tion from the NAF annex and compiled it as the 
air annex for the troops. This same fault has been 
observed in the case of naval gunfire and other an- 
nexes with the net result that troops are furnished 
so much information of a non-essential nature that 
is neither of use nor interest to them. 

All too often it is found that annexes are not only 
used to convey specific orders or information to 
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units concerned, but also as training and instruc- 
tional directives. One intelligence annex recently 
examined was quite lengthy and began with a gen. 
eral statement that the unit SOP applied. Then, 
to insure that it did, much of the SOP was included 
in the annex at various places. This practice, in 
addition to being repetitious and wasteful of time 
and paper, antagonizes subordinate echelons who 
are made to feel that they can’t be trusted to carry 
out existing instructions. 

There is another current practice that is improper 
and has the dual effect of bypassing the chain of 
command and of increasing the size of our annexes, 
Corps artillery headquarters are the main, unwit- 
ting offenders, probably due to the desire to cen- 
tralize the control of artillery in order to insure 
rapid, effective use of the mass of the artillery with 
the Corps. To explain by example, in several Corps 
artillery annexes examined it was found that spe- 
cific orders and missions were given by Corps direct 
to the artillery regiments of the divisions, without 
reference to the division commander. This is ex- 
actly the same as the Corps commander ordering 
an infantry regiment direct what to do without go- 
ing through the division commander. This abuse 
was carried to the extreme recently when one Corps 
artillery annex ordered an artillery regiment to 
support the division of which this regiment was an 
organic part. Unless the general understanding of 
organization and tactical doctrine is wrong, the 
artillery regiment is an organic part of the division 
for that very purpose. If the Corps wants to issue 
orders to the division artillery directly, then it must 
detach it from division and attach it to Corps artil- 
lery; otherwise Corps must deal with the division 
rather than subordinate units of the division. With 
Marine Corps organization, a Corps artillery annex 
need only be a general artillery plan which will in- 
form the Corps as a whole of the scheme of artillery 
support. In the proper subparagraphs of paragraph 
3 of the Corps operation order each division should 
be given the necessary tasks to accomplish with its 
artillery. Corps artillery headquarters should issue 
its own operation order for Corps artillery units 
based on the mission assigned it in paragraph 3 of 
the Corps order. 

It should be pointed out that unnecessarily in- 
creasing the length and amount of detail in orders 
increases the chance of mistakes, discrepancies, and 
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misunderstandings. For example, an order for a 
recent operation has just come to hand and in it the 
EEIs are listed in three different places. Yet the 
second and third time they are listed, something is 
either added or taken away from the original list- 
ing. This immediately raises a doubt in the mind 
of the reader as to what the EEIs are and, in fact, 
whether the commander knows what he wants. 

One other possible cause for the undue length of 
orders is the inability to distinguish between what 
is vital information for subordinates and what is 
merely interesting information. This is all too often 
apparent in paragraph 1 (b) of orders which will 
contain great volumes of miscellaneous information 
which by no stretch of the imagination could have 
any effect on the plans of the issuing or subordinate 
units. Likewise, it is current practice in many cases 
for lower echelons to include as part of their orders 
the same lengthy intelligence study that was pre- 
pared for the use of the higher echelons. All the 
battalions and regiments want to know and need to 
know is the study of the terrain as it applies to their 
contemplated Zones of Action and so much of the 
enemy situation as affects them. Giving them more 
information than this can in no way affect their 
planning or actions. Consequently, they should not 
be encumbered with it. 

The foregoing has listed some of the faults to be 
found in orders and annexes as issued in the past. 
Let it be said at this point that this fault is not 
peculiar to the Marine Corps; the records show that 
the Navy and Army are equally guilty. One Army 
operation order issued in the Pacific theater con- 
tained 16 paragraphs rather than the conventional 
five. A study was made to determine why this wide 
departure from standard practice was made, but no 
good reason could be found. The order was capable 
of being written clearly and more concisely in the 
conventional five-paragraph form. It is by no means 
suggested that conventions never be departed from: 
they should be, when necessary and desirable, as in 
the case presented above for annexes. But unless 
something better is being achieved by departing 
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from them, conventions should be adhered to, for 
experience shows that they insure clarity, brevity, 
and understanding. 

What are the remedial steps to be taken to re- 
duce the volume of our orders? Basically, they 
amount to a common-sense application of the teach- 
ings expounded by our schools and service manuals 
and include the following: 

l. Be brief, yet complete. Give orders clearly, 
specifically, and without circumlocution. 

2. Distinguish between vital information and in- 
structions which the troops must have, and merely 
interesting information which can in no way influ- 
ence the action or plans of the troops. Give lower 
units only what they must have. 

3. SOPs can obviate much order writing. Where 
SOPs exist, give units credit for carrying out the 
instructions contained therein and do not repeat 
these instructions in orders. 

4. Remember that orders and annexes for opera- 
tions are not training programs and must not con- 
tain directives for training. 

5. Issue orders through the proper chain of com- 
mand. Tell each subordinate echelon what it is to 
do, but let it determine how to do it. 

6. Constant briefing of troops and staffs on the 
situation will keep everyone informed in general 
terms and eliminate the need for much writing. 
There is much to be said for the way a commander 
so often starts his orders in school problems, viz., 
“You are familiar with the situation.” 

7. Overcome the idea that orders must cover 
every minute detail in order to preserve a record. 
War diaries and special action reports form suff- 
cient records. 

The commander should ask himself, “If I had to 
write these orders out in longhand, would they be 
as copious as they are now?” In most cases the 
answer would probably be “No!” Ways and means 
would soon be found to reduce the size of the order 
without in any way reducing its effectiveness in 
transmitting the desires of the commander to his 
subordinates. 


State Department Seeks Marines for Foreign Service 


An opportunity for marines to work for the State 
Department as Foreign Service Officers is described 
in Letter of Instruction No. 1065, 28 June 1945. 
Qualified applicants may get applications from Spe- 
cial Services Officers, to be submitted through com- 
manding officers. 

Applicants must be from 21 to 30 years old, hold 
a BA or equivalent degree (or, if his college course 
was interrupted by service, have completed approxi- 
mately three-fourths of his work), and be able to 
read French, German or Spanish. 

All marines, including the Women’s Reserve, on 
duty in the continental United States (exclusive of 


Alaska) and in the Caribbean area, are eligible. 
(Overseas applications will be accepted later. ) 
Upon endorsement by a commanding officer, the 
application goes to Special Service Branch, Hqs, for 
transmission to the State Department. Selected 
applicants are given a written test, and those re- 
ceiving an average grade of 70 or better go on to 
an oral examination. Candidates whose average 
grade in both is 80 or more will be placed on an 
eligibility list, valid for two years, and may be 
called up for commissioning in the Foreign Service 
at any time during that period. Pay generally 
starts at $2500 a year, with a maximum of $10,000. 
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Close Air Support SOP sac 26 cot ready to 


the Philippines by consolidating best doctrine of other units. Greatest stress was on relia- 


ble, adequate, deliberate and thorough communications. 


HEN Marine Air Group 24 was informed 

early in October, 1944, that it would give 
elose support to an Army Corps in the Philippines 
a doctrine was set up for the operation. 

The 37th Army Division was in the area at the 
time, so joint training problems were scheduled. All 
pilots had the opportunity to observe a terrain prob- 
lem conducted by an infantry battalion simulating 
an attack on a Jap pillbox installation. To these 
problems the Group added planes in close support 
with their own Air Liaison Parties on the ground. 
Live bombs were not dropped, but the infantry ac- 
tually fired everything in the book. 

The Division furnished officers to lecture to the 
pilots on infantry tactics, organization, weapons, 
and recognition of U. S. armor and other vehicles. 
In return, the Group assisted the Division in train- 
ing Air Liaison Parties which were to be available 
in case the JASCO (Joint Assault Signal Com- 
pany) units were withdrawn after the campaign 
got underway. 

During this training, JASCO teams, Division per- 
sonnel undergoing training and MAG operations 
personnel gathered together to coordinate the train- 
ing. Indoor training initiated the program and 
parties were dispersed to simulate a regiment in 
with two battalions in advance. Colored 
cardboards indicated the various radio nets in- 
volved: the SAR net by white, SAD by red, SADE 
by blue, and the Air Support net by green. Typi- 
cal requests for air support were sent back through 
the proper channels and then a strike was verbally 
directed to fulfill the request. As the parties be- 
came more experienced, more complicated problems 
Later, the class moved outdoors and 


assault 


were set up. 
used radio equipment over a space of several miles. 
Planes were directed to the vicinity of the jeeps and 
later actually made dummy and then live runs. This 
final training was as close to actual combat condi- 
tions as could be simulated. 

At various conferences prior to the operation it 
was brought out that the FIFTH AIR FORCE 
would furnish the Support Air Parties but they 
were not contemplating using direct communication 
between the Air Liaison Parties and the planes in 
The Navy concurred 
It seemed to 


the direction of a mission. 
with the Air Force in this respect. 
the Group that this was the only logical way to con- 
duct close support, so further emphasis was placed 
on training its own Air Liaison Parties. These par- 
ties actually were a combination of the Air Liaison 
Party and the Support Air Party and they were to 
prove invaluable in combat. 
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By LtCol Keith B. McCutcheon 


In taking this point of view the Air Force was 
carrying out the policy of Marshal Sir Bernard 
Montgomery who, quoting Time magazine for 14 
Aug 1944, “believed that though a tactical air force 
must be integrated with the ground forces, it must 
not be tied in piecemeal lots to ground units. Its 
function was massed, theatre-wide blows and deep 
penetrations to fill the gap between tactical and 
strategic operations.” 

The Marshal was correct in his statement, but 
Close Support Aviation is not Tactical Aviation and 
there is a decided difference in the employment of 
the two. The Group did not intend to attach units 
to Divisions piecemeal but it did intend to have 
good control of its aircraft when engaged in close 
support, and if Air Liaison Parties were not to be 
permitted to give that control then the Group would 
send out its own personnel to give it. 


Doctrine for Close Air Support 


The doctrine as written and practiced by MAG 
24 is quoted in full below. 

Close air support is an additional weapon at the 
hands of the infantry commander to be used against 
enemy forces and installations holding up the ad- 
vance of his own front lines. 

A regimental commander now has at his imme- 
diate disposal the following types of weapons: 105- 
mm _ howitzers, 57- and/or 37-mm antitank guns, 
8l-mm mortars, .50 and .30 caliber machine-guns, 
bazookas, flamethrowers, rifles, auto-rifles, carbines, 
grenades and bayonets. He can further request ad- 
ditional artillery or tank support from the division 
commander. Each type of the above weapons has 
its own peculiar capabilities and limitations; they 
form a team and none can do the job alone. 

Close support aviation is only an additional weap- 
on to be employed at the discretion of the ground 
commander. He may employ it in either of two 
ways: (1) against targets that cannot be reached 
by his other weapons, or (2) in conjunction with 
the ground weapons in a coordinated attack. 

In some situations the ground commander may 
use this air support in both ways. Planes may be 
called upon to bomb a target in preparation for an 
assault by ground troops and then they may be used 
to continue the attack by making dummy runs on 
the enemy position while the ground troops advance 
for the kill. Such dummy bombing runs serve a 
dual purpose; they distract and confuse the enemy 
and at the same time they enhance the morale of 
the attackers. 

As in all military operations timing is most im- 
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portant. Air support should be immediately avail- 


able and it should be carried out deliberately, ac- 
curately and in coordination with the other as- 
signed units. 


NOWING what close air support is, let us now 
investigate the various parties that make up 
the means at hand of carrying out the mission. 


The support Aircraft commander is a unit air 
commander under the aircraft commander just as 
are the commanders of fighter and bombardment 
aircraft. The operations officer on his staff is his 
direct representative to control air operations and 
as such is normally the support aircraft controller 
(SAC). A SAC and his assistants comprise a Sup- 
port Air Party (SAP); these parties are air force 
personnel and are located with divisions and 
higher units. 

The operations office is the hub of the entire sys- 
tem and to conduct the operations efficiently the 
SAC has certain specialists at his command. Among 
them are intelligence officers, ground liaison officers. 
communications officers, assistant watch officers and 
enlisted personnel to act as clerks, orderlies, tele 
type and radio operators. 

The intelligence officers with the aid of the ground 
liaison officers keep up-to-the-minute situation maps 
of the ground offensive. In case of missions involv- 
ing “ground alert” flight crews the intelligence sec- 
tion can brief the pilots regarding the situation. 
They also interrogate the pilots upon their return 
to get data for keeping the situation map and for 
filing action reports. 

The operations office is equipped with two-way 
radios to monitor the Support Air Request (SAR) 
net, the Support Air Direction (SAD) net, and the 
Support Air Direction Emergency (SADE) net. 
More will be said about these nets. In this setup 
there will be an additional circuit connecting the 
SAC with the operations office. 

Air Liaison Parties (ALPs) are personnel at- 
tached to the unit infantry commander down to and 
including the battalions. They consist of an officer. 
radio operator and technician, and a driver. Nor- 
mally they are transported in a radio equipped jeep 
in order to provide mobility to keep up with the 
advancing CP or OP. In case of radio failure they 
may be equipped to carry on communications by 
any or all of the following means: Panels, pyro- 
technics, flashing light, message pickups, etc. ALPs 
are also equipped with sound powered or field tele- 
phones for communication between the observer and 
radio operator in case it is necessary to leave the 
jeep to secure a more favorable position for obser- 
vation. 

ALPs may be supplied by a Joint Assault Sig- 
nal Company (JASCO) or they may be equipped 
and staffed by the supported ground units. In this 
case it may be expedient to attach available avia- 
tors to the ALPs to act in an advisory capacity on 
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such questions as the number of planes to employ. 
bomb loads, fuze settings and the nature of attack. 
ALPs supplied by JASCOs are sufficiently trained 
so that an aviator is not required. 

In any event, before the operation it is highly ad- 
visible to brief ALPs, SAC, air coordinators, and 
the infantry and artillery commanders in order to 
develop a closer understanding of the various prob- 
lems. Too much cannot be said about close co- 
operation and coordination between the various 
arms. It pays off with great dividends. 

If the “air alert” or “on station” method of em- 
ployment of close air support is used it is desirable 
to provide for an air coordinator. This person is an 
airborne officer of the Close Air Support Command 
(CASC) who directs the necessary planes to the 
targets via the SAD net subject to the control of 
SAC. 

An experienced pilot is necessary to act as the 
air coordinator. Squadron commanders and execu- 
tive officers form logical candidates for this duty. 
They know the capabilities of the pilots in their 
organizations and thus effect better teamwork than 
an outsider brought in especially for this purpose. 

If available, it is further desirable to form air co- 
ordinator teams by adding a ground cbserver from 
the divisions being supported. This addition brings 
an experienced infantryman or artilleryman into 
the picture and promotes closer cooperation. 

A third member of such a crew should be a 
qualified radio-gunner. To transport this team a 
TBF type is the ideal airplane. It can be equipped 
with the necessary radio gear, a quantity of smoke 
grenades, message drop and pickup equipment. 
Very stars, flares, etc., and it has enough gas capac- 
ity to keep it in the air long enough to conduct 
successful operations. Besides it has fixed machine- 
guns which can be used for strafing and it is also 
capable of carrying a bomb load. (Note: SEDs 
were just as satisfactory. ) 

These teams should be kept as a unit and they 
should work the same area on all of their missions. 
By doing this the teams keep a better running pic- 
ture of the overall situation and time is saved that 
would be lost if another team had to be briefed and 
oriented in that area. 

Tactical squadrons will naturally be kept as a 
unit and work with an air coordinator from their 
own group. 

As the reader has already guessed, communica- 
tion is the crux of the entire operation. It must. be 
reliable, deliberate, adequate and thorough. 


IN general there are four radio nets to control the 

close air support operations. 

1. The Support Air Request (SAR) Net. This is 
a voice radio channel linking the SAC, air coordi- 
nator, and ALPs. Two infantry divisions are a 
maximum on SAR net. 

2. The Support Air Direction (SAD) Net. This 
is a two-way radio channel which links the SAC, 
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the air coordinator, and the supporting aircraft. 

3. The Support Air Direction Emergency 
(SADE) Net. This is a two-way radio channel 
linking the ALPs with the supporting aircraft. 

4. The Support Air Observation (SAO) Net. 
This is a two-way radio channel linking the SAC 
with the airborne observers. If it is not used the 
observers may be linked in on the SAR net. 

In some situations there may be telephone or 
teletype lines paralleling the ground radio nets. 
They can be used as an emergency channel or to 
relieve the radio channels of unnecessary traffic. 

As was stated in an earlier paragraph, close air 
support is but an additional weapon for the infan- 
try commander. It does not supplant any of the 
other existing weapons and it cannot be considered 
a general competitor of either field or naval artil- 
lery. 

Aircraft provide a mobile platform for transport- 
ing projectiles to the enemy but if the same target 
is within artillery range the latter can deliver a 
heavier and more accurate volume of fire per unit 
of time than aircraft. 

When the infantry commander is “bogged 
down” and he makes an estimate of the situation he 
must weigh clearly the advisability of using air- 
craft in preference to artillery. Unless the attack is 
coordinated closely the planes will not do enough 
damage to warrant the cessation of fire by the artil- 
lery for the necessary length of time. 

There are of targets situated in 
kinds of terrain which are inaccessible to artillery 
but which can be reached by planes. 
there are installations such as Bloody Nose Ridge 
on Pelelieu which seem invulnerable to all artillery 
and aircraft. 

If the ground commander decides to use close air 
support he makes his request over the SAR net. 
This request must contain the following informa- 
tion: 

1. The nature of the target: 

2. The location of the target; 

3. The time the planes are to be on station for 
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Another article by LtCol Keith B. 
McCutcheon, on air support im action, 
will appear in September. 








the attack and 

1. The location of friendly troops. 

A recommendation as to the type and number of 
aircraft to employ may accompany the request as 
well as information on bomb loads and fuze settings, 

The requests from the battalions reach the SAC 
at Corps CP and unless modified by the regimental 
or divisional commanders are acted upon by SAC 
and he directs the strike via the SAD net. As SAC 
is at the same point as the infantry and artillery 
commands close cooperation is available. 

If there is one SAR net for two divisions there 
will be 26 ALPs, an air coordinator, and SAC on 
the net. It is clearly evident that the net will be 
heavily loaded and only one air support mission at 
a time can be handled. By using the SADE net one 
of the ALPs can direct a strike and a second can 
be handled by the air coordinator over the SAD net. 

Target location is difficult and every available 
means should be used to designate them accurately. 

There are two tactical procedures for the em- 
ployment of close support aircraft. 

The first method is to have all aircraft in a readi- 
ness condition at the field. Requests will come 
through SAC, pilots will be briefed by intelligence, 
and then the aircraft dispatched. This system is 
likely to be used for dawn attacks and strikes on 
heavily fortified positions. In the Navy SOP this 
system is referred to as “on call” and in the Army 
SOP it is known as “ground alert.” 

The second method, called “on station” or “air 
alert” by the Navy and Army SOPs respectively, is 
used in conjunction with an air coordinator. Air: 
craft orbit over a rendezvous point out of artillery 
danger areas and remain available until called for 
by the air coordinator. This system is the one gen- 
erally employed for most missions. The time factor 
is reduced to a minimum. 





Marines Get Themselves in Middle, Then Out in Front 


Jap artillery helped 2dMarDiv marines reach 
their objective, escorted them 500 yards beyond 
and donated a town in Southern Okinawa. 

First Lieutenant Paul E. Morrison, company 
commander, started to take his Ist and 2d Platoons. 
plus the machine-gun platoon, to a point about 300 
yards short of the town of Ibaru. They moved for- 
ward, behind a heavy barrage of marine artillery. 

Suddenly, the Japs laid down a heavy counter- 
barrage, but the shells landed behind the marines. 
As they advanced, the Jap artillery kept following 
them. Keeping just ahead of the shells, they 
reached the objective, but the Jap artillery didn’t 
stop. 
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So they were forced to keep going. 


They had to clean out snipers and machine-gun 
nests as they advanced, and at the same time move 
fast. But not too fast, lest they run into their own 
barrage, which was creeping ahead of them. When 
they reached Ibaru the Japs were so surprised they 
scattered and were quickly cleaned out. 

The space between barrages became narrowet. 
The Jap artillery was squeezing the marines closer 
to their own. Finally, however, they succeeded in 
getting word back and the American barrage was 
lifted. As a climax, the Japs stopped their shell- 
ing simultaneously. The marines had advanced 
about 500 yards past their objective, and overrun 
a town thanks to Jap artillery escort. 
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@ Quantico has devised an easy-to-make three-di- 
mensional terrain map that platoon leaders can use 
for on-the-spot orientation of their men. Less fancy 
than the foam rubber relief to be found in the bat- 
talion CP, the blanket map presents graphically the 
essentials of a particular piece of ground for the 
benefit of the patrol or fire team working the area. 

Sole construction requisite is a blanket. The rest 
of the map can be made of whatever bits and pieces 
or assorted gear happen to be available. Crumpled 
paper or mounded earth is shaped under the blan- 
ket for an accurate duplication of ridges, valleys, 
etc. Chalk lines indicate tactical boundaries. Sur- 
face features are—anything: Shoe or legging laces 
show roads and/or streams; buttons, pebbles or 
small squares of paper represent buildings, enemy 
positions; a strip of adhesive tape is the airfield; a 
trimmed leaf, a pond. 

At Quantico, where this device was originated as 
a field training expedient, some marines got a 


ae 
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| Terrain features are built up on blanket. 








quicker and clearer grasp of what they were up 
against than from a flat contour map. 

WO Francis J. Newman, originator of the blanket 
map, reports a variant of this idea in a tactical 
training board, which helps bridge the gap between 
blackboard and class demonstrations either in field 
problems or actual combat. A blanket with a thick 
nap is draped over a framed easel, tacked on a 
wall, or strung between trees. The situation is 
outlined in chalk and cutouts are made of coarse 
sandpaper to represent tanks, warships, troop units, 
etc. The sand-surface cutouts adhere to the blan- 
ket nap wherever they are placed. They may be 
shifted around to represent the development of a 
situation, movement of hostile or friendly elements, 
or changes in position of weapons or fire ships. 
Students not too well versed in contours and the 
like understand the problem better and participate 
more freely in its solution than when working with 
a conventional map. 





Works of man are marked by odds and ends. 
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Mobile operating rooms give spot medical 
treatment to wounded marines at Okinawa. 


@ Small monoplanes without ailerons, elevators or 
rudders, driven by pusher engines and maneuvered 
by controllable wings are foreseen by Consolidated 
Vultee’s Stout Research Division. The organization 
is testing the planes, but it is admitted that many 
more years of research may be necessary before 
these craft become fully practicable for every day 
use. As now designed, the little plane resembles a 
streamlined auto with a small tail, to the rear of 
which the propeller is attached. The moveable wing 
is suspended from top of the cockpit cowling, and 
its position in relation to the fuselage may be al- 
tered at will by the pilot. The plane is expected to 
have greater safety and be easier for laymen pilots 
to handle. The craft was developed by George 
Spratt, who flew the ship 100 hours in secret. He 
cannot fly a conventional plane. 

@ High fuel consumption so far appears to limit 
the application of the thermal jet engine to short 
endurance military aircraft, Dr. M. J. Zucrow, of 
the Aerojet Engineering Corp., says. Dr. Zucrow 
told the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
that designers will have to develop a plane of much 
lower drag to offset high fuel use before jet engines 
will be considered commercially practicable. Per- 
haps the most attractive feature of thermal jet is 
simplicity and low weight, although its high speeds 
and relative lack of vibration are important, Dr. 
Zucrow said. It uses cheaper fuels than high- 
octane gasoline and should require less frequent 
major overhauls. However, before jet can be ap- 
plied effectively in commercial planes, metallurgical 
problems must be solved, due to the high tempera- 
tures of operation necessary to even modest fuel 
economy. 

@ General Electric has designed a mechanical skull, 
that can breathe and can smoke, to test oxygen 
masks and the heated coverings required at ex- 
tremely low temperatures by aircraft crews at high 
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This 10,000-hp ice-breaker climbs 15-inch 
floes, has three propellers, one in bow. 


altitudes. The Army’s Air Technical Service Com- 
mand prepared the specifications and is using the 
device. The skull has a layer of synthetic rubber 
flesh, which allows the mask to fit closely. Heating 
wires are laid on the spongy tissue and over this is 
placed a synthetic rubber skin. When electrically 
heated, it simulates the thermal properties of the 
human face. Breathing is simulated by electrically 
controlled lungs. In testing, the head and mask 
are placed in a chamber at 60 degrees below zero, 
and operated by remote control from a room at 
normal temperature. General Electric credits the 
device with eliminating danger to personnel testing 
masks, and permits experiments at much lower 
temperatures than hitherto possible. 

@ A remote-indicating compass has been devel- 
oped by General Electric for installation in wing 
tip or tail of a plane far from disturbing magnetic 
effects of heavy armor. The compass can be read 
in the cockpit, as alnico magnets in the device 
affect electrical voltages in a wire coil so that cor- 
responding coils in cockpit indicators move dial 
points identically with the compass. 

@ Military engineers are still trying to figure out 
what the Nazis had in mind when they built the 
huge What’s-It found at a proving ground at Hiller- 
sleben, Germany. What’s-It has four wheels, each 
nine feet in diameter, with wooden pads. It would 
weigh about 100 tons and is heavily armored. The 
machine has seats for two drivers in an armored 
compartment 12 feet above the ground. The top 
of the vehicle is flat, and fitted with bolts to which 
some firing device, doubtless, could be attached. 
@ Also found at the ordnance center was an anti- 
tank gun with a 30-foot barrel and bored for 120- 
mm shells, and a 380-mm howitzer with a barrel 
nearly as wide as it is long. 

@ The Army is developing a new combination 
transport and cargo vessel, converted from the 





faster types of mass-produced all-cargo vessels. The 
ships will transport bulk of personnel from Europe 
to the United States en route to Pacific war theatres. 
Principal plan is to provide the personnel with 
quarters but provide space for bulk cargo on the 
return trip to Europe. 

@ New weapons planned for use against Japan, 
and cleared by censor for the first time: Radar 
that can spot planes 120 miles away; 90-mm anti- 
tank guns capable of penetrating eight inches of 
armor at 614 miles; radio detonators designed to 
fire mines 20 miles away, on land or sea, by dial- 
ing a combination just as telephones are dialed; 
floating bridges of hollow aluminum beams, light 
enough for placement by hand and strong enough 
to carry a 43-ton tank. 

@ On display for the first time in public (outside 
of a war zone) are the 43-ton, T-26 S Pershing tank, 
armed with its 90-mm-3750-feet-a-second muzzle 
velocity and 14-inch armor penetrating capacity at 
300 yards; the 10-inch mortar that drops a round 
accurately at 9300 yards every two minutes; the 
155-mm gun, mounted on an M-4 tank chassis, with 
1444-mile trajectory for its 95-pound projectile; the 
8-inch, 41-ton howitzer, also mounted on an M-4 
tank chassis, and with an 18,500-yard range; the 
largest mobile antiaircraft gun, using a completely 
assembled 105-mm shell, and having muzzle velocity 
of 3000 feet a second with shell bursts at 46,000 
feet. 

@ A.50-caliber machine-gun, capable of firing 1200 
rounds a minute, 50 per cent faster than the .50s 
now used by the AAF, has been tested in combat 
and is now being installed in latest aircraft. 

@ A 50-gallon drum, a couple of spigots and sheet 
metal have been put together to create the Pacific’s 
largest coffee pot—500 cup capacity. It was de- 
vised by Chief Cook Zack Hendrix, 3d MarDiv, who 
uses a pressure cooker under the drum. He made 
from a wrecked Jap half-track a grill for flat sur- 
face frying and another for deep fat frying. The 
two grills can cook eight dozen eggs at once. 

@ The Japs are now boobytrapping fresh vege- 
tables; Second Marine Airwing ordnancemen found 
grenades with their pins pulled among heads of 
cabbage on Ie Shima. The area was well-mined, 
with the usual souvenir bait lying around, includ- 
ing a plane, complete with dead pilot. 

@ Mobile surgery units, one created from scratch 
at a staging area, another now being built from an 
abandoned Jap trailer, feature medical service ren- 
dered marines on Okinawa by the Navy. The first 
unit, a large trailer assembled by a medical bat- 
talion on a SOPAC island and shipped to Okinawa 
over protest of landing authorities, who predicted 
it was too big to land on the beach, followed the 
Sixth Division throughout its campaign. It has 
porcelain sinks, running water, fluorescent light- 
ing and complete instruments. Trundling behind 
assault troops, dragged over the rutted terrain by a 
six-by-six truck, the trailer often was used in opera- 
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When no longer needed, hide or destroy 
flask and all wrappers, directions say. 


Emergency Kit 


The 17 Kit, a miniature department 
store of drugs, food, notions, hardware 
and sporting goods, is now being distrib- 
uted in quantity in the forward areas. 

The kit, designed by the MIS Section 
in Washington, consists of two lucite 
flasks and an emergency mirror, and can 
be carried in the knee pockets of flight 
coveralls without being unduly bulky. 

One flask contains sulfaguanadine, 
halazone, atabrine, salt, benzedrine sul- 
fate, sulfadiazine, adhesive tape, iodine, 
adhesive compress, sulfanilamide, tooth- 
brush, tweezers and eye ointment. The 
second flask contains chocolate rations, 
chewing gum, bouillon powder, razor 
blades, leader kit, fish hook kit, sewing 
kit, fishing line kit, compass, saw blade, 
prophylacties for waterproofing, sharp- 
ening stone and matches in a waterproof 
container. 





The ubiquitous tropical chocolate bar 
makes its appearance in this kit, too. 
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Test stand for aviation pumps, valves and 
primers, with inventor PFC H. R. Cohagen. 


tions on wounded marines a few minutes after they 


had been hit. 
@ A 50-foot vacuum jug that provides stratospheric 
atmosphere samples is serving as a firing range to 
test superbomber and fighter artillery at a States- 
side ordnance depot. 


The vacuum unit simulates 
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conditions at 12,000 feet. Inside the unit, research- 
ers fire 75-mm aircraft cannon point blank into a 
target of sand and armor plate 27 feet from the 
muzzle. The chamber can duplicate conditions en- 
countered by planes climbing at 5000 feet a minute. 
The temperature drops to 70 below zero in 12 
minutes and the air is as rarefied as at 50,000 feet. 
The range makes it possible to study the effect of 
falling temperature and barometric pressure on the 
detonation and speed of shells and on the firing 
mechanisms of the guns. 

@ Long range fighter planes are being equipped 
with autopilots to ease the strain on aviators dur- 
ing flight to Jap homeland areas. 

When escorting the B-29 Superfortresses, the 
pilot can fly hundreds of miles from his advanced 
island base and still reach the combat zone in top 
physical efficiency. 

This is done by turning the job of flying the 
fighter over to the autopilot. Then, even in the 
cramped quarters of the cockpit, the pilot can re- 
lax during the time he is flying over the long water 
hops to the areas defended by Japanese fighters. 

While the autopilot is in control, the pilot occa- 
sionally checks to see that his compass and gyro- 
scope are precisely co-ordinated. The combination 
electric and hydraulic systems of the autopilot do 
the rest. The plane follows its set course with 
exactness. 

The pilot turns a valve and flicks a switch to re- 
sume control of the plane. Then, after completing 
operations in the enemy-defended zone, the pilot 
can chart his course back to his base, turn on the 
autopilot and relax again. On reaching his base, 
he takes the controls and lands. Thus, the autopilot 
does what the co-pilot does. 





Battlewagon on tracks: This high speed powerhouse, the new General Pershing M26, 


with a high velocity 90-mm gun, can knock out tanks (or blockhouses) two miles away. 


Handy Antitankers 


(Continued form page 19) 


should be familiar with all the weapons officer's 
plans and they must be thoroughly indoctrinated 
as to every possible duty. Every plan formulated 
must remain elastic enough to be adaptable to all 
contingencies. For example, the situation may re- 
quire that the weapons officer commit his entire 
platoon to action, it may require only one section, 
or two sections on different sectors may be required. 
(Note: The T/O calls one SP a section, but in this 
instance two SPs are considered one section.) The 
weapons officer may wish to engage the enemy 
frontally or from the flanks, all depending upon the 
tactical situation. He must constantly bear in mind 
that the Japanese have demonstrated an unorthodox 
employment of tanks, and he must at times resort 
to equally unorthodox methods of combatting them. 

When it is apparent or reasonably supposed that 
enemy tank resources have been exhausted, the 
self propelled weapon may still serve an important 
function as an assault artillery piece in direct and 
close-in support of front line elements. It has been 
a common and successful practice in the Pacific 
theater to place the self propelled platoon in such 
a position as to provide close-in support to a part 
or all the regimental front. With one battalion on 
line it is possible to keep the platoon intact and 
maintain it as a unit. Where there are two bat- 
talions on line it is ordinarily desirable to operate 
the platoon as two sections, one with each battalion. 
Where all three battalions are committed, the two 
sections of the platoon should be assigned to per- 
mit the greatest possible support throughout the 
entire regimental front. 


When the self propelled platoon is assigned an 
infantry support mission, the weapons officer has 
the same preparatory responsibilities as previously 
outlined plus additional ones peculiar to this type 
of support. His reconnaissance must be made in 
anticipation of the fact that his targets may be 
diversified. Enemy machine-gun nests, field gun em- 
placements, pillboxes, blockhouses, buildings occu- 
pied by the enemy, and concentrations of enemy 
troops, are all legitimate targets for self propelled 
guns. It should also be remembered that the Japa- 
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nese make a common practice of converting me- 
chanically inoperative tanks into armored machine- 
gun nests. 

The weapons officer must make his reconnais- 
sance so comprehensive that he can employ his 
weapons to the best advantage on such targets of 
opportunity as may appear along the battalion 
front. He may often find that while the entire 
front offers possible targets, there are a limited 
number of approaches to suitable firing positions 
along the line. He must select the approaches and 
positions that offer the best available fields of fire 
and consequent coverage of his sphere of responsi- 
bility. He should then be prepared to submit to the 
infantry unit or company to which he is assigned 
recommendations he thinks proper to afford the 
greatest possible support to the infantry. 

The Weapons officer will often be called upon to 
explain the capabilities and potentialities of his 
weapons to the infantry unit commander with whom 
he is working. Here again lies the closest coordina- 
tion between the infantry and the supporting weap- 
ons. They should remain close to the line where 
they will be available for immediate use. Again 
it is necessary that attention be given to a covered 
approach where practicable, and a covered assem- 
bly area. It is a necessity that the weapons be 
screened from enemy observation whenever possi- 
ble as they will invariably draw fire from enemy 
mortars and field artillery, once they are sighted. 
Therefore, once the pieces have executed one or 
a series of fire missions, they should be returned 
to the assembly area. 

If the infantry line is*moving and the guns are 
to move with it, care should be exercised to exploit 
all available cover and security. The self propelled 
will often be required to remain in a position of 
support during the night. Although close to the 
line it is desirable in such contingencies to provide 
an assembly area that will provide protection from 
enemy flat trajectory and mortar fire as well as 
from observation. Routes of approach to the line 
much be carefully reconnoitered and plotted. The 
weapons and crews must be prepared in every de- 
tail for movement at night. Although it is never 
customary nor advisable to move at night it is a 
matter of experience that the Japanese may at- 
tempt a night tank attack. Again, in such a case, 
the unorthodox must be met with the unorthodox. 





MAG 6 Makes 602 Landings in 1342 Hours 


Marine Air Group Six, in training off the West 
Coast, recently completed without accident 602 
landings on an escort carrier in 134% hours. 

The record was made aboard the U.S.S. Mata- 
nikau (CVE-101) by pilots of VMF 321 and VMTB 
454 undergoing training for carrier duty. The previ- 
ous record, 484 landings, was held by U.S.S. Ranger. 

In its best single hour of operations the Marine 


Group made 55 landings, six catapult shots, eight 
pilot changes and one plane transfer to below deck. 
Not one mechanical defect marred the day’s opera- 
tions. Fighter pilots, flying Hellcats, average 49 
landings an hour for nine hours. 

Flying from a carrier for the first time, 20 tor- 
pedo and 20 fighter pilots qualified with a minimum 
of 12 landings each. Some made as many as 19. 
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Air Power for Infantry 


(Continued from page 16) 


ship was notable and a welcome change from the 
battleship-borne Joint Operations Unit. At Tarawa, 
the salvoes of the main batteries of the U.S.S. 
Maryland jarred delicate transmitters off their fre- 
quency and gave the air liaison parties a merry 
chase picking up the control unit. 

Between the Marshalls and the Marianas engage- 
ments, numerous modifications in equipment and 
minor changes in procedure were made. The Sai- 
pan campaign opened promisingly for close air sup- 
port, but was hauled up short when the Jap task 
force entered the neighborhood. The ditching of 
gas-short aircraft, after turning back the Jap fleet. 
reduced considerably the availability of aircraft for 
a good part of the campaign. 

By the Tinian landing, plane losses had been re- 
placed, and ground attack aircraft made a material 
contribution to the land campaign. 

At Guam, after a somewhat muddled first two 
days, air liaison parties, control unit and air co- 
ordinators squared away to a smooth and effective 
operation. As in the two landings that preceded 
it, the number of parties on one net strained severe- 
ly the facilities of the support air request channel. 
In actual fact, the foregoing parties never appeared 
on the net simultaneously——but a large enough per- 
centage of the air liaison parties were active at once 
to force the adoption of Procedure One. This pro- 
cedure restricts communications with the net con- 
trol to regimental and divisional liaison parties—a 
procedure unpopular with battalions. 

Deveiopment of the tactical situation ashore per- 
mitted this to be relaxed in favor of an area priority 
system, based on need. Thus the Third Division 
requests were given preference for the first four 
days and when the First Provisional Marine Bri- 
gade started down Orote, they got first call. Suc- 
cessful strikes were brought in by battalion liaison 
officers working directly with the planes—an un- 
usual procedure. 

Peleliu was notable, largely because air support 
tactics were expanded to include deck level strafing 
and bomb attacks against targets suited to flat, low 
approaches. The late Maj “Cowboy” Stout and 
his F4U squadron hit the pocket at Bloody Nose 
Ridge with thousand-pounders without endangering 
the U-shaped marine lines. One photo shows an 
attacking Corsair just after its drop below the level 
of the surrounding bluffs. Navy pilots revised their 
strafing doctrine and combed open AA positions at 
low-level, point-blank range, with devastating effect. 

At Leyte, marine air liaison teams attached tem- 
porarily to the First Cavalry caught a concentration 
of Japs in an open bivouac area on the reverse slope 
of a ridge just forward of army lines. The planes 
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dived in and worked the area thoroughly. Fifteen 
hundred dead were found on the slope when the 
First Cavalry units moved through. 


A’ IWO, the new and the standard were com- 

bines. Beach strafers attacked parallel to the 
waterline at deck level, walking their .50s through 
the target areas—a new tactic. As the troops hit 
the beach, they moved their zone of attack inland, 
but only enough to allow for a safety margin that 
was absolute minimum. These attack planes were 
flying under the naval gunfire trajectory. Later at- 
tacks on emplaced AA positions reverted to the 
steep dive and a 1500-foot pull-out. The pre-lwo 
doctrine called for artillery to be lifted for an air 
strike. At Iwo this was modified to reduce problems 
of coordination and increase on-target fire. Artil- 
lery was classified as a hazard to attacking aircraft 
if more than two battalions were firing the target to 
be hit. Battery control halted fire locally when air- 
craft entered the ordinate. This policy was fol- 
lowed without known casualty to planes, and with 
far less interruption of ground fire. 

For the first time, the Landing Force Air Support 
Control Unit was manned entirely by marines—a 
combination of flyers with combat experience. ex- 
air liaison officers with at least two landings behind 
them, plus experienced intelligence and communi- 
cations officers. By reason of their proximity to the 
landing force command elements. and fire control 
sections of attached weapons, good liaison was rela- 
tively simple. Easy access to the forward areas 
permitted on-the-spot inspection of close strikes by 
personnel of the control unit and checks with in- 
fantry commanders solved many minor difficulties 
before they became major. 

In turn, ground commanders could, and did. 
come back to the control unit to urge consideration 
of a target, and to thrash out the type and direc- 
tion of the strike. 

The use of a shore-based control unit is a long 
way from being new. Its advantages are many and 
obvious. In previous campaigns, ground command- 
ers have indicated that the presence of personnel 
with first-hand experience in land fighting in the 
air support control units would be desirable. The 
Marine Landing Force team fulfilled this qualifica- 
tion, and, in addition, had the advantage of being 
marines working with marines. 

With each operation the potential of close-air 
support expands. The traditional difficulties will 
remain, but they are far closer to resolution than 
they were two operations ago. 

Target designation—always a tough nut-——will be 
sharpened and simplified by distinctively colored 
smokes from artillery, and aviators versed in spot- 
ting ground installations. These innovations will 
all but eliminate situations such as obtained on Iwo 
(and other campaigns) where a dozen dummy runs 
were required—with six different ground parties 





adjusting each run—before a live pass could come 
in. One attack so conducted was held up 50 min- 
utes before the striking sections were all on target 
and ground people satisfied. The strike was ad- 
mittedly close but an accurate target fix, visible to 
all concerned, would have reduced the delay by 
80 per cent. 

Improvement or modification of aircraft ordnance 
for the destruction of specific types of ground tar- 
gets will step up the effectiveness of attack planes. 
On Iwo, rockets holed several pillboxes and block- 
houses and killed the occupants but did not demol- 
ish the installation itself. In the interval before 
the marines took the position, the Japs re-manned 
it. Once or twice it was possible to follow the 
rocket hit with a hit from a 500-pounder, and in 
those instances the installation was permanently 
wiped out. But two direct hits were necessary (one 
with a 500-pounder on a very small target for bomb 
drop). A heavier rocket, for instance. would have 
done the work of both. 

Troublesome caves in the northern pocket would 
have had an abbreviated defensive career if five- 
second delay fuzes had been used. With such fuzes 
on the bomb rack, attack planes could have angled 
their dive to 30 degrees or better, to eliminate 
skipping, released at 100 to 150 feet for greater 
accuracy, and gotten clear of the blast. As it was 
the planes got hits, but delay fuzes would have 
done the same jobs with fewer planes in less time. 


HE old bugaboo of communications still dogs air 
support. Present difficulties now center around 
the equipment of the battalion liaison officer. His 
need of a dependable, durable, light pack set has 
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only been partly met. Efforts to circumvent this 
need by jeep-mounted radios have had only limited 
success. In certain areas on Iwo attempts to bring 
a radio jeep even as far as the command post drew 
a volume of enemy fire that caused the local com- 
mander to order “that — vehicle the hell out 
of there.” In these zones, the teams had to depend 
entirely on their TBX and the results were far from 
satisfactory. 

Whether or not the SCR-694 is the whole answer 
to this problem remains to be seen, but experience 
with the set on Iwo was good. If, as recommended, 
all liaison teams are so equipped, communications 
will be improved. As in other branches, better 
communications in air support mean time saved 
and confusion avoided. 

It’s a sure shot that air support won't be per- 
fect on the operations following Okinawa. There 
are always new and unanticipated problems arising 
out of a particular tactical situation. Then, there 
is always something that worked fine last time that. 
for some unexplainable reason, isn’t quite so effec- 
tive next time—a situation not confined to air 
support. 

At lwo, close support aircraft joined those other 
two Sunday punches of the infantry commander. 
artillery and naval gunfire. Its certain improve- 
ment is one of a number of factors which will go 
far to counteract the Jap’s new weapons and tactics. 
In the air we are definitely boss. We can attack 
from above long and hard without concern of re- 
buttal. Close support brings this superior weapon 
right up to the lines, on call for the infantry com- 
mander when, where, and how he wants its. END 
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A Corsair fighter doubles as a bomber to blast Japs from a gorge behind the Five 


Sisters peaks on Peleliu. This close support helped the IstMarDiv mop up caves. 
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Dark Horse on Iwo 


(Continued from page 7) 


observation except for the defenders; broken 
chunky basalt ledges; and many reinforced con- 
crete defenses (the place had been the site of anti- 
aircraft and coast defenses which had resisted our 
ships and aircraft in the preliminaries). Facing 
this onslaught, Boehm was forced back so that his 
battalion at length held a salient (mainly in the 
Fifth Division’s zone) just short of Hill 362, and 
curved around a ridge extending southwestward 
therefrom; it was not an enviable position. 

On the right, the Ninth Marines (with the 2Ist 
attached through the continual juggling of reserves) 
had hit a wall. Cushman and Randall in the as- 
sault, with Cushman’s 2d Bn on the left, were at a 
standstill along a road 500 yards east of Motoyama, 
where resistance had stiffened: another nest of pill- 
boxes and bunkers, with rising ground in rear 
the south Hill 362. It was not, Cushman reported. 
that the line was unbreakable—one fresh company 
could work through with precise teamwork of weap- 
ons and assault technique. A late afternoon co- 
ordinated attack might do the trick, and, at 1530, 
behind artillery and naval gunfire preparation with 
rolling barrage, the Ninth made its try, only to be 
held in place by knee-mortar and flat-trajectory fire. 

The situation on the night of 2 March, as clari- 
fied by the captured enemy map, showed that the 
Division confronted a final defensive locality as 
well organized as Motoyama Ridge, if not more so 
and on much worse terrain. Frontal attack against 
either of the 362s would be costly, even if success- 
ful. It would be better to get astride the lower cen- 
ter of the ridge. from which one could perhaps turn 





Men on Mars: In steaming Iwo sands, marines 
cooked C-ration as though on another planet. 
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these hills with whatever maneuver might be pos- 
sible in cramped Iwo. 

The subsequent days confirmed this notion. On 
3 March, after an all-day fire-fight, elements of the 
Fifth Division finally came even with Boehm on the 
left, and relieved him where he clung to the fire- 
swept slopes of Ais Hill 362. In the center, the Ist 
and 2d Bns of the 21st, now under Houser and 
Percy respectively. had worked almost due east- 
ward, staying to the north of Airfield No. 3, which 
was unhealthy, clinging to the rising ground on 
their left and trying to get forward onto the saddle 
to their front. Inch by inch, they made it, not in a 
day. but, by the night of 4 March, Percy held a 
nose which more or less overlooked the sea, and 
which at any rate secured the Division’s left bound- 
ary against incursions from Hill 362 to the north. 
At right angles to his line, facing due south, ran 
Houser’s Ist Bn, 21st Marines, with its right more 
or less in the air. Between Houser and Cushman. 
who had the Ninth Marines’ left battalion, there 
was a gap, “covered,” as some wag put it, “by fire 
from the Nips.” In the angle between Houser and 
Cushman lay the upper end of the iron resistance 
which had stalled the Ninth. Cushman’s Pocket. 
they called it. 


Y 5 March, despite determined attacks, and 

every possible combination of weapons support, 
it was evident, even to Corps, that the advance was 
stalled—not only for the Third, but. due to stiff re- 
sistance, in far adjacent divisions as well. As it was 
not possible to get the fresh Third Marines, still 
held afloat in reserve. the decision was taken to em- 
ploy Sunday, 5 March, as a day of regrouping and 
reorganization. while all the supporting weapons 
had a go at Hill 362 (south). The 12th Marines 
fired continually, as did the Division’s fire-support 
ships. and a powerful air-strike went in. When it 
was all over, relates the war-diarist, “Enemy snip- 
ing, small arms and mortar fires continued active.” 
So a further super-preparation was planned, includ- 
ing a time-on-target (TOT) shoot by everything 
that could fire. But at the conclusion of the day (6 
March) there was little to show for it. 

The situation was becoming critical. Elements of 
the Division, it is true, were atop the last ridge-line 
in enemy hands, but the high ground to left and 
right, especially the latter, was firmly held by the 
Nips. The terrain and the closeness of combat vir- 
tually ruled out effective use of supporting weap- 
ons. It was a rifleman’s problem, a matter for 
BARs, flamethrowers, pole-charges, and teamwork. 

On the afternoon, therefore, of 6 March, Gen 
Erskine employed tactics unique in this operation. 
and so far as was known, hitherto unemployed in 
the Pacific theater: a coordinated night attack to 
seize Hill 362 (south). 

We still have a right-angled reentrant in our 
lines, between the left battalion of the Ninth, facing 
east, and the right battalion of the 2lst, facing 
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Situation prior to night attack, 6 March. 


south. Midway in this reentrant is Hill 331, a sub- 
sidiary nose some 300 yards short of Hill 362. The 
plan is to have Boehm’s 3d Bn of the Ninth (still 
attached to the 2Ist) as its chosen instrument: 
Boehm attacks southward, down the ridge, jumping 
off at 0500 from the forward positions of the Ist 
Bn, 21st Marines, while the battalions of the Ninth 
attempt to move forward at the same time. All 
illumination in the Corps zone will be checked at 
0450. The artillery will fire random harassing con- 
centrations of mixed smoke and HE during the 
night—at 0455, they will hit Hill 362 with five min- 
utes of smoke. There is no opportunity for the 
reconnaissance that Boehm would like, but he can 
get most of the dope from Houser, whom he passes 
through. 

In the Division CP, the staff checked watches; it 
was 0430. Every few minutes someone would look 
outside through the foul and rainy weather. If a 
burst of fire or a stray round was heard, faces 
tensed. At 0450, the illumination slacked and 
ceased. Five more minutes, and there followed the 
familiar crack and swish of an outgoing harassing- 
concentration from the artillery: you could set a 
watch by the 12th Marines. Then, at King-hour, a 
star-shell burst. Hadn't all illumination been 
checked? Get the naval gunfire officer! It was a 
Fourth Division ship, he reported, and lunged to the 
field phone and radio. Meanwhile, word came back 
that the attack had jumped off. Still no sound. 
Were they moving at all? Had the steaming earth 
swallowed them? 

It was dawn before the answers came. First re- 
port: Boehm is on Hill 362. They are killing Nips 
in the open with flamethrowers as they stumble out 
of their caves. Scattering fire is coming from the 
rear. We have advanced 400 yards with not a scrap 


The attack as delivered, 0500 on 7 March. 


of resistance for the first 40 minutes, and then 
nothing to speak of. 

Daylight brought a further report. The hill 
is not 362—it is 331 that we overran. But Boehm 
is halfway up 362 now. By the mischance of war, 
the Line of Departure had been farther back than 
anyone had thought. An advance of 400 yards from 
the assumed position would have made it 362, but 
from the actual lines it was 331. At first daylight 
(“Early dawn,” Stonewall Jackson would have put 
it), Boehm got his bearings and took in the situa- 
tion. His reaction was immediate: launch a co- 
ordinated attack while they are still back on their 
heels. Behind artillery preparation, then, at 0705 
the attack was resumed, and by nightfall it could 
be reported that the resistance was largely broken, 
that disintegration had set in, that even the long- 
suffering Ninth Marines, still confronting the dug-in 
tanks of Cushman’s Pocket, had picked up a hun- 
dred yards or so, which represented quite a gain. 

On the left, at the other 362 and its adjacent high 
ground, Percy’s 2d Bn of the 21st was overlooking 
the sea and covering the flank. Percy’s positions 
overlooked a barren, flat stretch of beaches com- 
manded to seaward by enemy caves set thick in the 
cliffs. When marines went down those cliff-faces, 
intense flanking fire had burst forth from Nip posi- 
tions on the reverse slopes of 362 in the Fifth Divi- 
sion zone. It was decided that Percy should wait. 
and advance as the Fifth advanced. covering the 
beaches by fire, and mopping them up at leisure. 

(Much more might be related of the final push to 
the sea through confused, desperate Nip resistance, 
until men of A Company, 21st Marines, scooped up 
a canteen full of sea-water from the beaches in their 
zone, and relayed it back to the Corps Commander 
with the now famous quotation: “For inspection, 
not consumption.” The elimination of every pocket 
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would be a story in itself, like the struggle for 
Boehm’s Nose, on the Fourth Division boundary, or 
the day when Duplantis personally manned a 7.2- 
inch rocket-truck to blast out resistance on Hill 
202-A. But there is another matter to be consid- 
ered, now that the Division’s zone is secured. ) 

Up to date, we have treated the Third Division’s 
drive up Iwo Jima as a matter of battalions, of sit- 
uations and tactics. Like the communiques, we 
spoke in a matter-of-fact way of “preparation by 
artillery, air and naval gunfire.” But, as any ma- 
rine knows, there is more than that, and the coordi- 
nation of all weapons was a noteworthy feature. 
There are other features: the 12th Marines; fire- 
support ships and navy men and marines of the 
shore fire-control parties; the coordinated air-strikes 
by carrier-planes. 

The Third landed on Iwo, fortunate in having al- 
ready laid the foundations of weapons support not 
only through training on all levels, but because all 
staff sections and officers had considered it their 
jobs to know the characteristics, limitations and 
problems of other outfits. Thus, when a war cor- 
respondent drifted into the supporting-arms tent 
one day, it was the air officer who lectured him on 
artillery methods, while the gunfire and artillery 
officers presented each others’ specialty. The re- 
lationship was grounded in personal friendship. 
One of the Division SOPs put it, “effective coordi- 
nation of supporting arms is the product of close. 
personal liaison on all levels.” 

Each night, when the next day’s battle-plan was 
being prepared, the artillery, air and naval gun- 
fire officers would prepare a joint plan of fires, ex- 
changing targets and information, freely modifying 
each other’s commitments and making adjustments 
based upon mutual understanding of problems and 
limitations. When the thing was complete, they 
would present it together to the G-3, Chief of Staff. 
and the General. Lord help the man unable to 
justify a concentration or give a clear explanation 
to Gen Erskine. 

During routine operations, artillery, air and naval 
gunfire were coordinated through a supporting-arms 
tent, a separate blackout into which were trunked 
all communications for the three: direct line to the 
12th Marines fire-direction center; lines to air and 
naval gunfire radio-centrals; regular lines off the 
Division switchboard; and a direct line to the V 
Corps supporting arms switchboard which handled 
calls to the corresponding V Corps sections and 
provided lateral communication with the other divi- 
sions. 

In addition, however, to being an efficient central 
for the planning, coordination and direction of the 
massed fires which became synonymous with a 
Third Division assault, the supporting-arms tent 
was the best short-order restaurant in the CP. Meat 
and beans, 10-in-1 ration bacon, a fried egg or so. 
A haggard observer would stagger in from the lines 
with an inch of ash around his deep-sunk eyes. 
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Have a Suribachi Screamer, itll make you feel 
better: sick-bay alky and fruit juice. 

At all times of critical operations the staff would 
be together, as likely as not with the General, the 
Chief of Staff and G-3. Otherwise, they would still 
be in immediate reach by wire communication. An 
important decision or recommendation on support- 
ing weapons was never reached without joint con- 
currence. 

And this paid off. Instead, for example, of the 
air officer trying to achieve victory through air- 
power, he would examine a target to see if one of 
the others couldn’t use it and weigh the relative 
value of the strike against the loss through cessation 
of other fires. Net result: the Division requested 
few air strikes, but got a high percentage approved. 
Coordination between artillery and naval gunfire 
was absolute and complete—- when ammunition 
afloat was low, the artillery would extend itself; 
vice versa, it was no uncommon thing to see 5-inch 
fires being pulled in to 100 yards of friendly troops 
when the 105s were pressed for shells. 


ECALL that we left Percy’s 2d Bn of the 21st 

still waiting to advance. The Fifth faces a stub- 
born pocket in an impossible piece of terrain to the 
front so that it cannot readily advance, especially 
as the pocket is covered by enemy fire from high 
ground in rear. the northern massif of the island, 
sloping away from Hill 362 (north), on the flanks 
of which Percy still waits. With the Fifth stalled. 
why not turn the job over to the Third? 

On the night of 15 March. word came down to 
the 21st Marines: tomorrow you will attack north- 
ward to clean out the upper end of the Fifth Divi- 
sion’s zone; boundaries will be redrawn so that we 
get everything east of the ridge which runs from 
362 up to Kitano Point; you will relieve elements 
of the 27th Marines along the Division left bound- 
ary, and attack behind our usual preparation; the 
Fifth says that the area is tough—another den of 
basalt crags with pillboxes and caves. 

Next morning, with Percy and Houser in the as- 
sault, Percy’s 2d Bn on the left, the 21st relieved 
the 27th and attacked behind a scorching prepara- 
tion. The rolling barrage of naval gunfire and 
artillery churned up the troublesome zone right to 
the sea. 

Enough was enough. The rain of fire forced the 
Japs into ground, only to be flushed out by riflemen. 
By 1000, word came in from Withers, who com- 
manded the 2lst, there are more Nips running 
around here than we've seen in all the campaign. 
Both battalions are moving right out. The going is 
naturally a little harder on the left for Percy as he 
moves down the ridge. We'll be at the sea before 
dark. 

He was better than his word. By 1330, both as- 
sault battalions were on the beaches in their zones, 
and mopping up was underway and, at 1800, Iwo 


was secured, 
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NOTICE: Due to the wartime paper situation, publishers have been forced to delay or discontinue 
publication of several titles. Since the availability of books is unforeseen, the GAZETTE Bookshop 


suggests that in ordering you name one or—better still—two alternate titles. 


BEST SELLERS 


50A—COMMODORE HORNBLOWER— 
Forester. All who love a good sea 
story and the gallant Commodore, will 
gleefully welcome this new Hornblow- 


er fight with the old enemy, Napoleon. 
$2.50 


#99A—ASK NO QUARTER — George 
Marsh. Colonial Newport is the main 
background of this chronicle of sea his- 
tory in the making of the New England 
coast and pirate trips to the West In- 
dies. $3.00 
43A—THE BLUE DANUBE—L. Bemel- 
mans. Around a disappearing island, a 
beer garden, a petty tyrant, a home- 
sick prisoner, and a miracle, Bemel- 
mans has woven his latest most warm- 
hearted tale. $3.00 
4A—THE UPSTART — Edison Mar- 
shal. Sex rears its lovely head in the 
days of George II. A London lad is 
welcomed into the lusty Elizabethan 
theater, romances the leading lady. $2.50 





57A—THAT GIRL FROM MEMPHIS 
—Steele. A vigorous novel of a western 
mining town. The Kansas kid and 
“Bird” Birdwarden typify the spirit of 
boomtown Beulah City. $3.00 
58A—A LION IS IN THE STREETS— 
Langley. The story of the rise of an 
American demagogue (Huey Long?), 
Hank Martin of Louisiana, and his ul- 
timate treachery to the simple people 
to whom he owed his power. $3.00 
5S9A—STALLION ROAD—Stephen Long- 
tree violence, passion out 
, The author has outdone Hem- 
ingway and Steinbeck at their own 
game. Longstreet has created a vivid 
and colorful world in STALLION 
ROAD. $2.7 


ON THE WAR FRONTS 


53A—THE BRICK FOXHOLE—Richard 
Brooks. Jeff, bitter as a “desk chair 
Commando,” thinks his wife untrue, 
gets drunk on liberty in Washington, 
is charged with murder. $2. 

54A—QUIT FOR THE NEXT—Lt. An- 
thony March. The story of Capt. Kil- 
bride and his cavalry outfit while the 
Japs were taking Luzon. His cavalry 
fought to delay the enemy, out-think- 
ing and out-fighting him but always 
forced to retreat. $2.50 
27B—HERE IS YOUR WAR — Ernie 
Pyle. A full-length, deeply human por 
trait of the American soldier in action 
° the things that those at home 
want most to know. $1.00 


35A—BRAVE MEN—Ernie Pyle. Pyle’s 
ability to reduce this conflict to essen- 
tial human factors makes his story dif- 
ferent and won him praise from GI 
Joes. A 


61A—AMERICAN GUERRILLA — Ira 
Wolfert. The story of how Lt. Rich- 
ardson, USNR. remained in the Philip- 
pines after the Japs came. First report 
on guerrilla fighting in the — 


62A—ROBINSON CRUSOE, USN — 
Clark. The incredible story of George 
Tweed, Navy radioman, who lived on 
Guam for two-and-a-half years while 
Japs combed the island from end to 
end. $2.75 


FOR VARIED TASTES 


42A—A BELL FOR ADANO — John 
Hersey. An American-born Italian 
major helps solve the problems of an 
occupied town, despite red tape. A 
human, humorous story born of the 
war. $2.50 


30A—THE RAZOR’S EDGE — Maungh- 
am. A beautiful sweetheart, riches and 
friends—Larry Darrell gave them all 
up for a greater passion. Over a mil- 
lion copies have been sold already. 
Was $2.75—NOW $1.00 


48A—CANNERY ROW — John Stein- 
beck. A tender and hilarious novel set 
in Monterey, Calif. In this story of 
the boys from the Palace Flophouse 
and their plans to give a bang-up party 
for their friend Doc, who runs the Bio- 
logical Laboratory, Steinbeck has cre- 
ated a world of his own. $2.00 


3A—A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN 
—Betty Smith. An exciting, tender 
book about the life of a Brooklyn fam 
ily. The struggle for existence is seen 
through the eyes of young Francie, 
the daughter. $1.49 
45A—CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE — 
Shellabarger. A romance of the con- 
quistadors in Mexico. Anyone who 
was absorbed by THE COUNT OF 


MONTE CRISTO or THE THREE 
MUSKETEERS will enjoy it. $3.00 
e ° 





2%4A—LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN—Ben 
Ames Williams. This is the story of a 
woman who cheated earthly justice at 
every turn. She was judge and execu- 
tioner with a fierce unbalance within. 


S 


65A—NORTHWEST PASSAGE — Ken. 
neth Roberts. The story of the leader 
of Rogers’ Rangers against the French 
and Indians; discoverer of the route 
across America to Oregon and the 
Pacific. $3.00 


67A—THE SHORT STORIES OF 
JAMES T. FARRELL, the author of 
Studs Lonigan. 916 pages of stories 


about tough, rough, strange people 
told with matchless skill and _ vivid 
realism. $1.49 


36A—KEYS OF THE KINGDOM—A. 
J. Cronin. A young Scots priest, sup- 
posedly a failure, is given a post in 
China; and there struggles against 
famine, plague and bandits. $1.49 
23A—THE GREEN YEARS — A. J. 
Cronin. Add Robert Shannon to Cron- 
in’s memorable characters. The story 
of his development into manhood from 
a sensitive, trusting boy, fighting stag- 
gering odds to have his soul. $2.50 
29A—TWENTY-FIVE SHORT STO- 
RIES BY STEPHEN VINCENT BEN.- 
ET. This imaginative poet and master 
of the short story offers 2 complete 
books of stories under one cover. $1.49 
37A—THE SONG OF BERNADETTE 
—Franz Werfel. The world-famous 
story of the miracle of Lourdes—rever- 
ent, beautiful and profoundly moving. 
Excitement, humor. $1.49 
40A—CAPTAIN HORATIO HORN- 
BLOWER—Porester. Three magnifi- 
cent books in one; BEAT TO QUAR- 
TERS, SHIP OF THE LINE and 
FLYING COLORS. One of the most 
stirring naval adventures ever writ- 
ten. $1.4 
20A—SIX NOVELS OF THE SUPER.- 
NATURAL. Six complete books by 


Mrs. Oliphant Walter de la Mare, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, Arthur 
Machen, Mary Johnston and Robert 
Nathan. $2.50 


7A—AS YOU WERE — Alexander 
Woollcott. It’s all Woollcott and all 
America. He selected these items es- 
pecially for servicemen. Special price 
of $1 for servicemen only. $2. 

14A—MATHEMATICS FOR THE MIL- 
LIONS. How to master the magic of 
numbers. Taking little for granted, 
this book leads you through the course 
from simple arithmetic to calculus. $3.75 


LAUGHS and CHUCKLES 


32A—THE THURBER CARNIVAL — 
James Thurber. Here in one wonder- 
ful volume is the cream of Thurber’s 
work: Generous portions of all his 
books (MY LIFE AND HARD TIMES, 
complete), about 80 of his drawings. 
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46A—THE HALF-HAUNTED SALOON 
—Richard Shattuck. The hilarious story 
of some highly respectable people who 
inherit a saloon because a whimsical 
relative thinks they need “loosening 
up.” $2.50 
29B—BARNABY — Crockett Johnson. 
Cushlamochree! Here’s sure-fire magic 
in this first collection of cartoons about 
the incomparable Barnaby and his fairy 
godfather. Mr. O’Malley. A comic for 
adults. 


34A—TRY AND STOP ME—Bennett 
Cerf. The funniest cracks, comments 
and stories of our wittiest citizens in 
the literary and entertainment world. 
With hilarious illustrations. $3.00 
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102—-TARAWA—Robert Sherrod. A 
stirring, accurate account of bloody 
Betio. This is a book which is not 
simply about a battle; this book is 
the battle itself just as Marines saw 
it. $2.00 


Flying » 
Leathernecks 





108—FLYING LEATHERNECKS — 
Hubler and Dechant. The complete 
record of Marine Corps aviation in 


action 1941-1944. The fast-moving 
story of American fliers in action. 
$2.75 


103—-MARINE CORPS READER — 
Edited by Col. C. H. Metcalf. A col- 
lection of the best short writings 
about the Corps from Parris Island 
to Bougainville and the aie 

3.00 


1066—INTO THE VALLE Y—John Her- 





BOOKS ABOUT MARINES 


on Guadalcanal. Here is the terrible 
fabric of war as it feels and sounds; 
the mud, the blood and dying. $2.00 


105—GUADALCANAL DIARY—Rich- 
ard Tregaskis. None can read GUAD- 
ALCANAL DIARY and not feel 
grateful to those superb Marines for 
what they accomplished during that 
ordeal of fire. $1.00 


116—MARINES AT WAR — Crane. 
The paintings and sketches in this 
book are the work of Marines. Not 
all were produced under battle fire 
but few were made in anything re- 
sembling an artist’s studio. $3.00 


109—THE LEATHERNECKS COME 
THROUGH—Chaplain W. W. Willard. 
Tells of the stark courage of the boys 
who scrambled ashore at Guadalcanal 
and Tarawa. Lt. Willard knows, be- 
cause he was there. $2. 


113—OUT IN THE BOONDOCKS— 
Horan and Frank. Here are the 
heart-stopping human personal ac- 
counts of 21 Marines. They are the 
stories of men who lived in hell and 
lived to tell about it. $2.75 


117—BETIO BEACHHEAD. The Ma- 
rines’ own story of the battle for 


from the days plans were laid until 


the last shot was fired and our Flag 
was raised. $2.50 


119—AND A FEW MARINES—Col. 
John W. Thomason, Jr. Here are 
undoubtedly some of the best stories 
ever written about the Marines. Vir- 
ile verse and dynamic pictures. $3.00 


1044—-BOOT — Corp. Gilbert Bailey. 
With grim humor, this book gives 
an honest personal account of the 
whole grueling process of becoming 
a Marine. $2.50 


109—THE ISLAND—Capt. H. L. Mer- 
rillat. A history of the First Marine 
Division on Guadalcanal. Here the 
myth of Japanese invincibility was 
given its death blow. $3.00 


120—IWO JIMA — Capt. Henri Ray- 
mond. Complete 15,000-word report 
by an on-the-spot observer and 9 
combat photographs tells this story 
of the conquest of Japan’s choice 
possession. $.50 


12I—MEDALS FOR MARINES—Bos- 
well. Sketches dealing with the gal- 
lantry of individual Marines who 
have been awarded the Navy Medal 
of Honor for deeds of uncommon 








sey. A small skirmish on a valley Tarawa and Betio—every step of it valor. $2.00 
73A—MALE CALL — Milton Caniff. in the country from Charlie Ebbets to 88A—Boxing Guide —__ 5 $.50 
When GIs talk about comic strips, Durocher. $2.75 CARDS. At last 2 be. ON DICE AND 
Male Call, by the creator of Terry and CARDS t last a book to outdo Hoyle 
the Pirates, ranks high. Lace, a sul- ont He ge a —F. G. go The on craps, poker, gin rummy, and black 
try pen-creature, out-glamours movie book is fille vi nleti yi amuses Gr: = jack. It would not be surprising if the 
stars. $1.00 Mack and his At etics, and the Gran reader finds himself winning more 

Old Man of Baseball’s own whimsical often $1 

1A—I NEVER LEFT HOME — Bob humor. Illustrated. $2. . ™ a eit one ‘ 
Hope. A giant omelet consisting of all 90A—OSWA JA ON POKER. 
ey eggs Hope laid from London to gg dhl agate“ 2 Rules, psychology, odds, etiquette of 
Bizerte. Our men faced guns and dive Fran EOEKS: ae sce er wee America’s own card game. oreword 
bombers without quailing—then came on 108 sports “sie oe a relatec by Grantland Rice. Pocket size. $1.50 
Y seage $1.00 to them. Believe It or Not’ Ripley 

ai states it can answer 4,000,000 betel 1 
26A—LOST IN THE HORSE LATI- on sports. -5 
TUDES--H. Allen Smith. The third FOR MEN ONLY 
and funniest book by the author of 


LOW MAN and PUTTY KNIFE FAC 
TORY. Among other things, he visits 
Hollywood and takes it apart. $2.00 


74A—LOW MAN ON A TOTEM POLE 


—H. Allen Smith. The Smith of 
Smith’s first laugh classic, covering 
his first round of human screwballs 
and odd celebrities. $2.00 


75A—LIFE IN A PUTTY KNIFE FAC- 
TORY—H. Allen Smith. Further ad- 
ventures in madness, and anecdotes on 
many subjects; from an essay on peo- 
ple named Smith to a profile of Crosby. 

$2.00 


77A—THE FEATHER MERCHANTS 
—Shulman. The first book by a soldier 
about civilians. Zany, hilarious, irrev 
erent satire on the home-front war ef- 
fort. A mad spree on a furlough. $2.00 


3iB—MY TEN YEARS IN A QUAN- 


DARY—Robert Benchley. One of his 
merriest mirthquakes. How to find 
mislaid locomotives, how to talk on 


the phone, how to solve the rope trick, 
etc. $1.00 


THE SPORTS SCENE 


78A—THE BROOKLYN DODGERS — 
Frank Graham. The story of “Them 
beautiful bums,”’ one of the most, if 
not the most, colorful baseball teams 





21A—SPORTS EXTRA—Stanley Frank. 
At last, sports fans can settle back in 
utter cantent for here are famous sto- 
ries which have made sports pages the 
favorite reading of millions. $2. 


83A—ESQUIRE’S FIRST SPORTS 
READER. This cavalcade of sports 
includes writings by such sports head- 
liners as Walter Hagen, Hemingway, 
George Halas, Ford Frick. 38 articles 
in all! $2.75 


32B—HOYLE’S BOOK OF GAMES. 


Here are the rules for all card games 
from poker to piquet. A great book 
for settling arguments. $1.00 
OFFICIAL SPORTS GUIDES: 
84A—Official Baseball 


85A—The Little Red Book of Base-_ 


a 
86A—Football Guide 
87A—Basketball Guide 


$.50 
$.50 


2A—BEDSIDE ESQUIRE. Here are 
gathered in one pleasure-laden volume, 
some of the best and most diverting 
writing of our time, taken from the 
magazine, Esquire. $1.98 
33B—THREE OF A KIND—James M. 
Cain. Violent deeds and violent emo- 
tions—passion and murder; all these 
are found in CAREER IN C MAJOR, 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY and THE EM- 
BEZZLER. $1.00 


33A—THE BEDSIDE TALES. A treas- 
ure trove of stories, sketches, humor 
by prominent authors. Among the con- 
tributors are Benchley, Steinbeck, 
Hemingway, Bemelmans, Perelman and 
Gallico. $1.98 
12A—THORNE SMITH 3-DECKER. 


Three hilarious hellions under one cov- 


er. Three of the most uproariously 
gay novels, THE STRAY LAMB, 
TURNABOUT, and RAIN IN THE 
DOORWAY. $1.49 


8A—DAMON RUNYON OMNIBUS. 
His magical Broadway characters come 
to life. Three volumes in one. In- 
cludes LITTLE MISS MARKER, 
PRINCESS O’HARA and the short 
novel MONEY FROM HOME. $1.49 
55A—THE BEDSIDE BONANZA. Like 
crackers in bed, BONANZA, with its 
fast-moving masculine stories by John 
Collier, Street, Gallico and 43 others, 
will keep you awake far into the ni 

$2. 
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16A—STORIES FOR MEN. 35 Robust 
tales by 35 virile American writers: 
Hemingway, Faulkner, Cain, Hammett, 
Runyon, Lardner, etc. $1.49 


41A—NEW STORIES FOR MEN. 640- 
page selection of 36 masculine stories 
—humorous stories—sport stories—mys- 
teries—tales of the sea. $1.49 


91A—THORNE SMITH 3-BAGGER. A 
ringing triple of laughs: SKIN AND 
BONES, THE GLORIOUS POOL and 
TOPPER. Three more of Smith’s mad, 
unmoral, hilarious tales. $1.49 


CHILLS and THRILLS 


34B—CREEPS BY NIGHT—Edited by 
Dashiell Hammett. An omnibus of 
chills and thrills selected by the au- 
thor of THE THIN MAN, BLOOD 
MONEY, and THE MALTESE FAL- 
CON. $1.00 


33B—CRIME READER—Agatha Chris- 
tle. Thrilling, baffling stories of crime 
featuring Hercule Poirot, Mr. Quin and 
Tuppence and Tommy. $1.00 


9A—CANYON PASSAGE — Ernest 
Haycox. A story of when the Pacific 
Northwest was our frontier. A young 
mule-whacker helps fight half-subdued 


Rogue Indians and the lawless ele- 
ment. $2 
Great Tales of 
TERROR 
and the 
SUPERNAT URAL 
@ e 





13A—GREAT TALES OF TERROR 
AND THE SUPERNATURAL. The 
most complete and hair-raising collec- 
tion of ghost stories and tales of ter- 
ror ever assembled. 52 masterpieces of 
horror writing. Over 1,000 pages. $2.95 


2B—GREAT GHOST STORIES OF 
THE WORLD. 25 famous ghost and 
horror tales by the world’s acknowl- 
edged masters. Will keep you listen- 
ing for the step on the stair and the 
dragging chain. $1.00 


23B—MODERN STORIES OF MYS.- 
TERY AND IMAGINATION. The 
foremost critic of the ‘‘shudder” type 
of fiction has selected 25 of the best 
tales of horror and mystery of the past 


decade. $1.00 


3]B—PERRY MASON OMNIBUS — 
Gardner. Two Perry Masons in one 
cover. THE CASE OF THE SHOP. 
LIFTER’S SHOE and THE CASE OF 
THE DANGEROUS DOWAGER. Here 
is riches for any murder fan. $1.00 


%4A—101 YEARS’ ENTERTAINMENT 
—Collected by Ellery Queen. The great 
detective stories of over a century. 
Half a hundred of the best mystery- 
detective-crime stories written. $1.98 


38B—NERO WOLFE OMNIBUS—Rex 
Stout. Containing THE RED BOX 
and THE LEAGUE OF FRIGHTENED 
MEN. Featuring the orchid-fancying, 
beer-drinking detective and his assis- 
tant, Archie. $1.00 


DOLLAR BOOKS 


7B—BARBARY COAST — Herbert As- 
bury. An unflinching account of the 
sink-hole of depravity and vice that 
once made San Francisco underworld 
the most dangerous spot in ——. 

1.00 


3#B—THE BEST SHORT STORIES 
OF JACK LONDON. Tales of swift 
and vivid action, of adventure in the 
Far North, the South Seas, and the 
West told in colorful and _ exciting 
style. $1.00 
1B—DRAGON SEED—Pearl S. Buck. 
Deeply moving novel of how war came 
to China, and of the men and women 
who are holding their land against the 
Japs. $1.00 
2B—FRENCHMAN’S CREEK—Daphne 
duMaurier. The famous author of the 
best-selling REBECCA writes an ex- 
citing story of a wife who ran away 
with a pirate. $1.00 
15B—FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 
—Hemingway. A cyclone of smashing 
action as an American fights against 
Franco and falls in love with a Span- 
ish girl. More thana million sold. $1.00 
311—GOD IS MY CO-PILOT — Scott. 
The most fascinating personal story of 
the war. The author tells of his ad- 
ventures with Chennault’s§ Flying 
Tigers in China. $1.00 
26B—THE STORY OF MANKIND — 


Van Loon. Traces the history of the 
world but in an interesting, readable 
manner, not like a textbook. Makes 


history live for you. $1.00 
3#7—THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOK- 
YO—Lawson. Thrilling story of Doo- 
little’s bombing of Japan told by one 
of his pilots. One of the greatest feats 
of American bravery and ingenuity. 


25B—THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
—Durant. The epoch-making history 
of humans as great thinkers, down 
through the ages. Plato to John Dewey 
in readable form. $1.00 


MODERN LIBRARY BOOKS 


Availability of Modern Library titles cannot 
be forseen. Therefore, we suggest that you 
name one or—better still—two alternate titles. 
95c per volume 
3L—ARROWSMITH-—Sinclair Lewis 
4L—BEST STORIES OF DE MAU- 
PASSANT 
5L—BEST STORIES OF 0. HENRY 
7L—COMEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE 
9L—DARING YOUNG MAN ON THE 
FLYING TRAPEZE—Saroyan 
10L—DECAMERON—Boccacio 
11L—DRACULA—Stoker 
12L—FAMOUS GHOST STORIES 
14L—GOLDEN TREASURY—Palgrave 
15L—GRAPES OF WRATH-—Steinbeck 
16L—GREAT acl SHORT 


STORIES 
17L—GREAT TALES OF THE 
AMERICAN WEST 
19L—LATE GEORGE APLEY 


Marquand 
21L—LIFE AND DEATH IN A 
SPANISH TOWN—Paul 


22L—LIFE WITH FATHER—Day 
23L—LORD JIM—Conrad 
24L—MESSR. MARCO POLO—Byrne 
283L—OF HUMAN BONDAGE 
Maugham 
29L—OLD WIVES’ TALE—Bennett 
33L—PRINCE AND DISCOURSES 
Machiavelli 
34L—REBECCA—Du Maurier 
35L—RED BADGE OF COURAGE 


Crane 
38L—SHORT HISTORY OF U. S. 
Commager and Nevins 
39L—SHORT STORIES OF DOROTHY 


PARKER 
a Rie OF RING 
LA 


R 
L—SHORT. STORIES OF TCHEKOV 
42L—SIX PLAYS BY KAUFMAN 
AND HART 
44L—THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 
Dostoyevsky 





45L—THE SHORT BIBLE 
46L—TORTILLA FLAT—Steinbeck 
48L—VANITY FAIR—Thackeray 
49L—WAY OF ALL FLESH—Butler 


POSTWAR PLANNING 


95A—HOW TO START YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS. A step-by-step plan for 
the person who wants to start his own 
business clarifying the many problems 
involved in the operation of a retail 
business, from the choice of location 
to the proper display of eae 


96A—A SMALL STORE AND INDE- 
PENDENCE. A practical guide to the 
successful operation of a small store, 
covering investment, finance, retailing, 
advertising, bookkeeping, selling, how 
to make a profit, etc. $2.00 
97A—HOW TO GET THE JOB YOU 
WANT. A book for every returning 
serviceman who wants to know how to 
get the job of his choice and how to 
keep that job. $1.00 
47A—-FIVE ACRES AND INDEPEN- 
DENCE. A practical guide to the se- 
lection and management of the small 
farm. Location, financing, livestock, 
draining, etc. $2. 


98A—IF THE PROSPECT PLEASES 
—Ladd Haystead. A book for veterans 
with modest capital. A practical guide 
to real opportunity out West, proves 
there’s more than cowpunching to < 


WHAT THE WAR’S 
ABOUT 


51A—SOLUTION IN ASIA—Lattimore. 
A short-cut to a basic knowledge of 
the Far East—by one of the few Amer- 
icans who really knows Asia. $2.00 
706—BASIC HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES—Charles and Mary 
Beard. America’s most noted histori- 
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ans, tells the story of the birth and 
development of our country and our 
people. $.69 
5A—TIME FOR DECISION — Sumner 
Welles. A masterful, hard-hitting and 
shocking document. Welles has 
interpreted our foreign policy over the 
last years with conviction and clarity. 
$. 


KNOW OUR ALLIES 


3M—THE VIGIL OF A NATION—Lin 
Yutang. The facts about the Chiang 
Kai-shek government, Communism, in 
dustrialism, the Chinese army, Civil 
War, as gathered by this noted er 

75 


4M—PEOPLE ON OUR SIDE—Edgar 
Snow. This report on the other side 
of the world is chiefly concerned with 
Russia, India and China—their political 
outlook, their social and economic 
problems. $3.50 
6M—A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
CHINESE—Nourse. A short, yet ad 
mirably complete and balanced history 


of China makes it possible for 
the uninformed reader to view China 
in perspective. $.69 


7M—HISTORY OF RUSSIA — Vernad 
sky. The tumultous and paradoxical 
development of the Russian peoples 
from their origins to their triumphal 
march back across Europe from Stalin 
grad. $.69 
10M—NATIVE PEOPLES OF THE 
PACIFIC—Keesing. An over-all pic 
ture of the origin, history, present life 
and possible future of these remark- 
able island peoples. (Paper edition) $.25 
316—MAKING OF MODERN CHINA 
—Lattimore. The history of China and 
its people, its civilization and _ the 
trends in its future development $.25 


KNOW THE ENEMY 


§S2A—THROUGH JAPANESE EYES— 
Tolischus. The truth about Japan’s 
“master race’’ doctrine and her “holy 


war” for world conquest—told by her 
own spokesmen—as startling as ‘Mein 
Kampf.”’ $2.00 


Solulion 


NE 


rd é 


hy Owen Lattimore 





12M—OUR ENEMY JAPAN—Fleisher. 
Essential facts about the Japanese em- 
pire, its people and its fighting forces 
and an account of Jap-American nego- 
tiations. (Paper edition.) $.25 


4A—TEN YEARS IN JAPAN—Joseph 
Grew. It tells in detail the exciting 
story of the upward sweep of Japanese 
militarism that came to final fulfill- 
ment on the day of infamy at Pearl 


Harbor. $3.00 
315—JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 


A military power we must defeat; a 
Pacific problem we must solve. We 
must understand the Jap pattern to 
beat the Japs. $. 


KNOW THE PACIFIC 


312—PACIFIC OCEAN HANDBOOK— 
Mears. Essential science of recently 
acquired knowledge of the Pacific. 
Maps, facts are provided in a most 
convenient form. $1.00 
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306—JAPAN’S ISLANDS OF MYS- 
TERY—Price. A_ well-written book 
about a part of the world that had 


been veiled in secrecy until we wrested 
it from Jap control. $3 


308—ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC — 
Daniel. The essential facts about lo- 
cation, physical appearance, climate, 
topography, peoples, languages, gov- 
ernment and resources. -50 


309—THE PACIFIC WORLD. We 
Americans need to know more of the 
Pacific—its distances, its lands, the life 
upon them and its peoples. $.50 


COLLEGE OUTLINE SERIES 


%I—SPANISH GRAMMAR $1.00 
9022—-GERMAN GRAMMAR $0.75 
903—-FRENCH GRAMMAR $1.00 
904—BUSINESS LAW $1.25 
eae YEAR COLLEGE 
HYSICS $0.75 


wma YEAR COLLEGE 
CHEMISTRY : $1.00 


907— ar AMERICAN 
GOV 


$0.75 
nici. FORESTRY $1.00 
9099—HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
SINCE 1914 
910—HISTORY OF LATIN 
AMERICA $1.25 


911I—HISTORY OF THE U. Ss. TO 
1865 $0.75 


—HISTORY OF THE U. S. 
SINCE 1865 $0.75 


913—LATIN AMERICA. IN MAPS $1.25 
914-ORGANIC CHEMISTRY  __ $1.25 
915S—SURVEY OF JOURNALISM $1.00 


916-—EVERYDAY LAW GUIDE _ $0.50 
LANGUAGE 
600-—HOW TO SAY IT IN 

SPANISH $0.75 

10I—-ELEMENTARY JAPANESE $1.00 


(02—-EASY MALAY WORDS AND 
PHRASES $1.00 


604—CHINESE IN 3 LESSONS. $1.98 

606—E NGLISH-CHINESE 
DICTIONARY _.. $2.95 

605—“10 IN 1” DICTIONARY $0.50 


Enclosed find $ 
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AVIATION 


800-—BASIC PHYSICS FOR 
FLIGHT CREWS . — $1.65 


80I—BASIC MATH FOR FLIGHT 
CREWS $2. 


805—HY DRAULIC "PRINCIPLES. $1.00 
806—ELECTRICAL PRINCIPLES $1.25 
807—-WEATHER PRINCIPLES __ $1.00 
808—-NAVIGATION PRINCIPLES $1.75 
809—LOADING AND CRUISING _ $1.00 
810—CELESTIAL NAVIGATION _ $1.00 
208—RADIO PRINCIPLES ~.. $1.00 


TRAINING 


20iI-—-DO OR DIE—Col A. J. D. Biddle. 
A manual on individual combat. Col. 
Biddle has combined the best principles 
of attack and defense in bayonet, knife 


fighting, jiu jitsu and boxing. $1.00 
200—M AP paapans FOR THE 
|. ear Ea 
Pen JUDO—Charles 
| a — 
204—GET TOUGH—Capt. w. E. 
ee a $1.00 
205—M AP et AERIAL PHOTO 
READING _ $1.00 


206-WARTIME REFRESHER on™ 


I OF RADIO. $4.00 


211I—IDENTIFICATION: Guide to 
Uniforms, Insignia —_. $2. 


TACTICS AND HISTORY 


500—PRINCIPLES OF WAR— 


Clausewitz - Lae 
50I—SURPRISE IN WAR—Gen. 
Erfurth ___ as $1.00 


502—DEFENSE—Gen. Von Leeb___ $1.00 
503—-NAPOLEON AND sede 
WAR $1 


eed OF ‘MOBILE 


WARFARE—Colby $2.00 
509—MAKERS OF MODERN 
STRATEGY . $3.75 


512—MILITARY STAFF—Hittle _ $2.00 


703—LEE’S LIEUTENANTS—Free- 
man, 3 vols., each _ : $5.00 


ORDER BOOKS HERE 


GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 


Please send the books whose numbers I have written below: 


1121 14TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


~ G8-45 
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iLatest. Word | s———— 


Lower Rail Fares, More Furlough Gas, New 
Tax Delay, JAG Ruling, Station Changes. 





To marines arriving States-side, the open-gap re- 
duced railroad fare sold at 41 port cities saves 
money. When a marine puts in at San Diego and 
is ordered to Boston, with leave at Pittsburgh, he 
presents his papers at the ticket window showing he 
has arrived from overseas or from a Government 


\ 


iti 


commissioned ship, and buys a one-way open-gap 
ticket to Boston, thus getting the round trip rate for 
a one-way ride, plus stopover. These tickets are 
for use only in connection with the following cities: 

Annapolis; Astoria, Ore.; Baltimore; Bath, Me.; 
Boston. Bremerton, Wash.; Charleston; Corpus 
Christi, Tex.; Galveston; Jacksonville; Key West; 





Long Beach; Mare Island; Miami; Mobile: New b+ pb 
London, Conn.; New Orleans; Newport, R. L; dS 





Newport News: New York; Norfolk; Noroton, 
Conn.: Oceanside; Old Point Comfort, Va.; Pensa- 
cola; Philadelphia; Port Arthur, Tex.; Portland, 
Me.; Portland, Ore.; Portsmouth, Va.; Port Royal. 
S. C.; Providence; San Diego; San Francisco: San 





Pedro; Savannah; Seattle; Tacoma, Wash.; Wash- 4 
ington, D. C., and Wilmington, N. C. 
aera i 
If the marine is going to Pittsburgh, then back to : 


San Diego, he should buy the round-trip reduced 
| rate fare, at 114 cents a mile second class, sold by 
all railroads. 

Still another reduced fare is available for ma- 
rines on leave, pass or furlough from points on the 
Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, Western Pacific and 
Union Pacific in California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton. This is a one-way ticket at 114 cents a mile. 
| second class, to any point in the U. S. via authorized 

ticketing routes, and good for 15 days after pur- 
| chase. For further information on reduced fares 
and redeeming unused tickets, read BuPers Cire. 
Ltr. 78-45 (NDB, 31 March, 1945, 45-312). 

e e ° 


Marines returning from overseas for “rehabilita- 
tion, recuperation and recovery” may draw furlough 
gasoline rations under a new OPA ruling. Formerly, 
the ration was given to marines on leave or fur- 
lough for three or more days, who could prove it 
with leave or furlough papers. Such papers are 
now issued on temporary duty orders for 30-day 
periods. The ration provides one gallon of gasoline 
for each day of furlough, leave or temporary duty, 
with a 30-gallon maximum. 
. * ° 





Overseas marines get an additional extension on 
income tax obligations under the ruling designed to 
help servicemen from the ETO, who stop in the 
United States on their way to the Pacific theater. 

The Treasury Department says the postponement 
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will continue until an overseas serviceman has been 
back in the United States for a continuous period 
of five and one-half calendar months, not counting 
the month in which he returns. Formerly, the tax 
postponement of an overseas serviceman expired 
after he had been back three and one-half calendar 
months. 

The first $1500 of active service pay of a service- 
man is exempt. Hence, most enlisted men and 
women owe no taxes. 

e . . 

A marine exclusively on temporary duty, or tem- 
porary additional duty, who goes into a combat 
zone no longer rates an area campaign medal “un- 
less the duties performed by him during his stay in 
the area are considered by the Area Commander to 
have materially contributed to the progress of the 
campaign.” 

Marine officers whose permanent duty station is 
within the continental limits and who, because of 
temporary duty orders, believe they are eligible for 
one or more of the three area campaign medals 
must obtain approval from the Commandant. 

> . ° 

Uniforms worn on holidays or at veteran func- 
tions by discharged marines must bear a golden 
yellow cloth emblem above the right pocket. The 
insignia resembles the metal lapel button, worn by 


veterans of this war. The cloth background is 


lozenge-shaped, the same color as the uniform. 

The insignia will not be issued to personnel dis. 
charged for the purpose of reenlistment, or to those 
on inactive duty but not separated from the Corps, 

+ @ ° 

Letter of Instruction No. 1044, 12 June 45, for. 
bids the issue of chevrons for wear on the utility 
coat. When authorized by commanding officers, ap. 
propriate rank insignia may be stenciled on the 
sleeves. 

. « 2 

Gen Joseph W. Stilwell, TENTH ARMY Com. 
mander, doubts the necessity of extensive retraining 
for soldiers being redeployed from Europe to the 
Pacific. At Okinawa, he said that what he had 
seen there and in the Philippines had convinced 
him war is much the same everywhere, and ETO 
troops can pick up cave warfare in a week. 

. ° * 

Phonograph records may be sent overseas to ma- 
rines. Recordings must be properly packed, must 
not weigh more than five pounds and must be no 
larger than 36 inches in length and girth combined. 
This applies in the Navy, only, and not to Army 
personnel. 

e ® ° 

A medal for veterans of World War II is urged 
in a bill introduced by Representative Andrews, 
N. Y. The bill would authorize the Secretaries of 
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War and Navy to procure an appropriate medal to 
be awarded to all personnel who shall have served 
honorably on active duty during the period begin- 
ning 7 Dec 1941 and ending with the official ter- 
mination of the war. 

. ° ° 


No mention of the reason for a person’s discharge 
from the naval service is made on the notice of sep- 
aration form, nor are remarks included which refer 
to such matters as medical survey, unsuitability to 
military life, unstable behavior, etc. This policy 
was established so that the notice ef separation 
would aid dischargees in obtaining civilian employ- 
ment. Where forms have been erroneously issued 
containing the reason for discharge, corrected 
copies may be requested by writing BuPers and 
forwarding incorrect certificates. 

© ° * 


The Navy’s Judge Advocate General has held that 
a lieutenant (jg) of the Regular Navy, serving in 
temporary rank of lieutenant, and retired for physi- 
cal disability while serving in that rank, was en- 
titled to advancement to lieutenant commander be- 
cause he had been commended for performance of 
duty in combat through the issuance of a Navy 
Cross and a Gold Star in lieu of a second Navy 
Cross. 


Change Sheet 


LTGEN HOLLAND M. SMITH from 
duty as Commanding General, Training and Replace- 
ment Command, San Diego Area. 

MAJGEN EARL C. LONG from overseas to duty as 
Commanding General, Marine Base, San Diego. 

MAJGEN JAMES L. UNDERHILL previous orders 


from overseas to Hqs revoked; admitted to hospital, San 


overseas to 


Diego. 

MAJGEN FRANCIS P. MULCAHY from overseas to 
Hqs aviation. 

MAJGEN RALPH J. MITCHELL from MarFairWest 
to Cherry Point. 

MAJGEN CHARLES F. B. PRICE from San Diego 
Area to home, inactive duty; retired list 1 Oct 1945. 

BRIGGEN WILLIAM A. WORTON from Hospital, 
San Diego, to overseas. 

BRIGGEN ARCHIE F. HOWARD from San Diego 


to overseas. 


BRIGGEN OLIVER P. SMITH from overseas to 
Quantico. 
COL JOSEPH A. SMOAK from MarFairWest to 


overseas. 

COL ZEBULON C. HOPKINS from MarFairWest to 
Cherry Point. 

COL LYLE H. MEYER’s previous orders to Cherry 
Point modified; to El Centro. 

COL THOMAS D. MARKS from Pendleton to over- 


seas, 


COL HERBERT P. BECKER from Hgs to overseas. 
COL SAMUEL A. WOODS JR. from hospital, Phila- 


delphia, to Portsmouth. 


(Continued on next page) 
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COL MERLIN F. SCHNEIDER from San Diego Area 
to Klamath Falls. 

COL JOHN S. LETCHER from overseas to Norfolk, 
Va. 

COL GEORGE O. 
to overseas. 

COL WILLIAM 
active duty. 

COL CHARLES T. 
to San Francisco. 

COL WILLIAM C. JAMES from overseas to Has. 

COL WILLIAM O. BRICE from Hgqs to overseas. 

COL EVANS F. CARLSON to Hospital, San Diego. 

COL HAROLD C. PIERCE from Hospital, Chelsea, 
lass., to Camp Lejeune. 

COL BERTRAND T. FAY 
active duty. 

COL WALKER A. REAVES from Hqs to overseas. 

COL PETER P. SCHRIDER from Miramar to Quan- 
fico. 

COL RAYMOND E. HOPPER from Cherry 


overseas. 


VAN ORDEN from Klamath Falls 
continue 


L. BALES to retired list: 


BROOKS from San Diego Area 


from Boston to home; in 


Point to 


COL GEORGE E. MONSON from Parris Island to 
Hqs. 
COL JOSEPH A. ROSSELL from Portsmouth to 


home to await retirement. 
COL HOMER C. MURRAY 
seas. 
COL PERRY K. SMITH from MarFairWest toHqs. 
COL CHARLES G. MEINTS from San Diego to 


overseas, 


from Quantico to over- 


COL HARRY E. DUNKELBERGER from Hgs to 
overseas, . 

LTCOL CHARLES R. LUERS from El Toro to over. 
seas. 


LTCOL EDWIN C. AIKEN from Naval 
overseas, 

LTCOL BERNARD S. BARRON from San Franciseo 
to home; inactive duty. 
LTCOL JAMES C. 

thesda. 
LTCOL LOUIS C. REINBERG on completion of tem. 
porary duty, Fort Sill, to San Diego Area. 


Academy to 


MURRAY JR. to Hospital Be. 


LTCOL KENNETH D. KERBY from. overseas to 
Hqs aviation. 
LTCOL JOHN L. SMITH from MarFairWest to 


Cherry Point. 

LTCOL DONALD N. OTIS from Quantico to Lejeune. 

LTCOL LEE C. MERRELL JR. from MarFairWest to 
temporary duty at Coronado, then overseas. 

LTCOL ARTHUR C. SMALL from Parris Island to 
home; inactive duty. 

LTCOL ROBERT E. 
(‘erpus Christi. 

LTCOL ARTHUR L. 
San Diego Area. 

LTCOL WILLIAM M. HUDSON from Has to over- 
seas. 

LTCOL 
overseas. 

LTCOL WILLIAM I. PHIPPS from San Diego Area 


lo overseas. 


GALER from MarFairWest to 


ANDREWS from overseas to 
STEWART 


MARVIN C. 


from Quantico to 


=m JOHNSON AUTOMATICS 





THE MODEL 1944 


JOHNSON LIGHT MACHINE GUN OR MACHINE RIFLE 


Caliber .30 - 06 — Weight 15 Ibs. with mount. Capacity 25 shots. 


The Johnson Light Machine Gun Model 1944 utilizes an 


improved version of the unique fire control system of the 


original Johnson Model 1941. 


It delivers full automatic fire with the bolt open between 
bursts to aid barrel cooling and prevent overheating of 
A delivered rate of fire of 300-350 


chambered rounds. 
shots per minute is possible for short periods. 


In semi-automatic fire the 
for maximum accuracy of aimed fire. 


combat at 900-1000 yards. 


Write for FREE illustrated folder of 
general information on Johnson Arms. 


JOHNSON AUTOMATICS 
84M State Street 
Boston 9, Mass., U. S. A. 


bolt is closed between shots 
Successful sniping 


has been done with the Model 1941 using this system in 






The Johnson Light Machine Gun detachable 20 shot 

Magazine can also be reloaded in the gun when partly 

or wholly empty-—through the action with the bolt 

closed. It loads equally readily with single rounds or 
standard 5 shot °06 clips. 
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LTCOL CHARLES W. M’COY from overseas to Has. 

LTCOL GEORGE B. WILSON JR. from Lejeune to 
home; inactive duty. 

LTCOL CARLTON A. FISHER from San Francisco 
to home; inactive duty. 

LTCOL DONALD M. WELLER from overseas to San 
Diego Area. 

LTCOL JAMES C. BIGLER from San Diego Area to 
overseas. 

LTCOL ALEXANDER 
Hgqs to Quantico. 

LTCOL FRANCIS S. KIEREN’S orders from Louis- 
ville to inactive duty revoked. 

LTCOL EDWARD C. PARKER’S 
Cherry Point revoked; to overseas. 

LTCOL FREDERICK BELTON from Has to over- 
seas. 

LTCOL LOWELL E. ENGLISH from San Francisco 
to Hospital, Bremerton. 

LTCOL FREDERICK E. LEEK from 
to llth Naval District aviation. 

LTCOL KENNETH P. CORSON from overseas to 
San Diego. 

LTCOL CHARLES A. RIGAUD from Quantico to 
overseas. 

LTCOL JAMES E. MILLS from San Diego Area to 
Has. 

LTCOL VIRGIL M. DAVIS’s orders to San Diego 
Area modified; to Boston. 

LTCOL MARION A. FAWCETT from San Francisco 
to Hospital, Bethesda. 

LTCOL SIDNEY S. 


Quantico. 
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and fabric. 
® Made of Genuine Palm Beach fabric—woven by Goodall. 
®@ Fast in color—resist perspiration. 
@ Always retain their fresh new appearance. 
Notice that this tie hos NO inner = @_-‘Tie into a perfect dimpled knot. 
og ha lye tachpa febric Economical too! Will outwear several ties of ordinary construction 
dinary lining—to give shape to and fabric. 


the tie. The fact that the tie has @ The one and only washable tie with patented 4Fold construction. 
no ‘lining guarantees its perfect 
washobility. 


BLACK OR REGULATION KHAKI O. D. 5 
PRICE $7.25 PER DOZ. TERMS 7/10/EOM 
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LTCOL ROBERT BELL detached from Hqs to home; 
inactive duty. 
LTCOL WILBUR J. 
to Quantico. 

LTCOL ROBERT A. 
overseas. 

LTCOL CLIFFORD PRICHARD 
Wash., to home; inactive duty. 

LTCOL RICHARD N. JOHNSON from Washington 
to overseas. 

LTCOL CHARLES W. MAY’s orders to San Diego 
Area modified; to duty at Earle, N. J. 

LTCOL ROBERT E. FOJT from overseas to Camp 
Lejeune. 

LTCOL PAUL R. COWLEY’s orders to Earle, N. J., 
modified; to duty at New York. 

LTCOL FLOYD R. MOORE’s orders to Hqs revoked; 
to Quantico. 

LTCOL ROBERT J. 
Cherry point. 

LTCOL JOHN L. 
Cherry Point. 

LTCOL ALEXANDER B. SWENCESKI from Has to 


overseas. 


M’NENNY from San Francisco 


BLACK from Cherry Point to 


from Bremerton, 


HOEY MarFairWest to 


from 


WINSTON from MarFairWest to 


RETIREMENTS 


BrigGen Lyle H. Miller, IstLt Cord Meyer, 2dLt 
Charles R. Escallier, 2dLt Francis F. Mahler, 2dLt 


James F. Prendergast, 2dLt John F. Roake, 2dLt Steph- 
en Rubino, 2dLt Melvin J. Spotts, IstLt Edgar M. Culp, 
WO William F. Beaupre. 


AVORITE TIE OF OUR ARMED FORCES 


er 4FOLD NO LINING . 


UNIFORM TIES 


by Beat Paummell 


@ Tested and approved for construction—washability—durability—— 














Because of the simplicity of this 
AFOLD Construction . . . and be- 
cause there is no inner lining to 
bunch up or distort, these fine 
uniform ties 
drape intoa 
perfect dim- 
pled knot. 








NONE GENUINE 





*BEAU BRUMMELL’ 
4 FOLD UNIFORM TIE 


CONS. U.S. PAT. RE.20942 
FABRIC BY GOODALL 
SS WOOL 45% COTTON MFR IG 
--WASHABLE.. 






WITHOUT THIS LABEL |\ > 














> 


_ 
Beau Brummell 7zzz, inc. 





The tie when finished and folded is bar- 
tacked at the side. This unique construc- 
tion mokes it easy to wosh—press the tie 
—and retain its original shape. There is 
no lining to wrinkle or buckle, such as is 
me a found in all ordinary tie construction. 


(4FOLD UNIFORM TIE DIV.) 
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Worcester Taper Pin Co. 
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No Elephantiasis 


Practically all marines who had mumu are 
back in ranks, Tokyo-bound, physically fit. 





Rumor-mongers won’t like this but: 

Filariasis is on the way out; 

A case of filariasis does not mean that 
elephantiasis is bound to follow; 

Filariasis does not prevent paternity. 
Dozens of marines who contracted mumu 
have subsequently become fathers of 
healthy babies. 











HERE is not a single known case of elephan- 

tiasis in the Marine Corps, and the filariasis 
problem has diminished to the point of minor im- 
portance. Japanese papers please copy: Tokyo 
Rose please note. 

The marines who trained in Samoa are not, as 
Rosie sadly predicted, walking around on animated 
tree stumps, burdened with arms as large as Pop- 
eye’s. Theyre wearing GI shoes and they don’t 
need wheelbarrows. 

She'll soon see that for herself, because 92 per 
cent of the mumu patients who took treatment at 
the Marine Barracks, Klamath Falls, Oregon, are 
back in ranks, destination Tokyo. With few ex- 
ceptions, the rest are due for full duty in a matter 
of months. 

Which is not the way Rosie told it in her broad- 
casts when she was wailing all over the ether about 
handsome young marines afflicted with the “dread 
disease.” That, of course, was in 1943, when even 
our Navy doctors were not optimistic. 

The number of men in the Navy with malaria 
and filariasis back in 1943 and 1944 aroused con- 
siderable concern, because it was recognized then 
that prolonged hospitalization was not the solution. 
A registry shows there were at least 9500 diagnosed 
cases of filariasis in the Navy, 8200 of them marines, 
the rest mostly seabees and corpsmen. 

The problem was disposition, because the Navy 
had forbidden the separation of malaria or filariasis 
patients from the service, and they could not at that 
time be sent back to endemic areas.  States-side 
line outfits considered them unfit for duty, so they 
spent most of their time at hospitals and limited 
duty stations. As their acute attacks were of short 
duration, they were constantly on transfer lists. 

Then it was decided to mass the worst of these 
patients at a barracks at Klamath Falls, Oregon, a 
salubrious mountain site, nearly a mile high, where 


outdoor recreation opportunities abound. In desig- 
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nating this a “Marine Barracks” the words “recu- 
perational,” “convalescent” or “hospital” are omit- 
ted to avoid hurting the feelings of proud men, or 
intensifying neurotic reactions. 

General objective is to keep the men occupied 
mentally and physically at all times. The medical 
program is set up to observe the clinical course of 
malaria and filariasis, and to evaluate any new 
drugs or diagnostic procedure. All personnel suf- 
fering from tropical diseases are treated until they 
regain full heaith. 

Men who languish in hospitals rapidly deteriorate, 
both mentally and physically, especially when in- 
capacitated only a few days each month. Constant 
activity, not carried to the point of exhaustion, 
keeps the men fit, helps the body throw off existing 
infections, and at the same time fosters psychologi- 
cal and spiritual reconditioning. 

As personnel are not carried on the sick list 
except when suffering a relapse, they retain promo- 
tion rights and other privileges, an important morale 
factor. Psychologically, the Barracks is overcom- 
ing the conviction of thousands of men that they 
have an incurable disease. If allowed to brood, 
many would lose all value as marines and even- 
tually become permanent wards of the government. 

The results after one year show success: 

Approximately 5 per cent of all filariasis cases 
reported to sick call daily, at first, but the condi- 
tioning program, plus assurance that the disease is 
only a mild infection without likelihood of sequelae 
has reduced this percentage to less than 0.3 per 
cent. 

There has not been a single case of elephantiasis 
(some infections are now in their fourth year), and 
thousands of blood searches have failed to reveal 
any circulating microfilaria. 

Although nearly all the men come from hospitals 
or dispensaries, only 20 men have been hospitalized 
in one year for filariasis, and they have been in bed 
for an average of only six days. 

The adverse mental attitude and apprehension as 
to sterility and disfigurement, so prevalent a year 
ago, has practically disappeared. 

It has been necessary to survey medically from 
the Service less than 100 men in a total of 4700 
combat troops sent to Klamath Falls, about one-half 
of whom had filariasis. All were for causes other 
than malaria or filariasis such as bone injuries and 
arthritis. This is probably a record of some degree. 

Most mumu patients have no difficulty with their 
occasional flare-up, but were initially convinced they 
will be washed up for life. Fighting this attitude 
with an activity program, Klamath has demon- 
strated clearly the abuse of rest, so frequently en- 
countered in both military and civilian medicine. 
The Klamath pattern will keep servicemen in train- 
ing while convalescing, and at the same time pre- 
vent mental deterioration. END 
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DRINKING WATER 
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* 
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ROSMAN METAL BODY CO., Inc. 
126-01 Hillside Avenue 


RICHMOND HILL 18, N. Y. 
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PRODUCTS CORP. 


* 


Manufacturers of Cast, 
Stamped and Formed 
Buckles, Snap Hooks 
and Other Metal Spe- 
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BRIDGEPORT 1, 
CONNECTICUT 
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Marine Corps Not Adopting 


Point Discharge System 
Especially for Marines... 

There will be no discharge of marines under a 
point system like that of the Army, Headquarters 
FRESH DAILY 


has announced, because “it would result in an ap- | 
preciable decrease of combat efficiency due to loss 
of available manpower in training replacements and § A N D W I ¢ H E § 
transporting them to the theater of operations.” 
The Commandant said that “when partial demo- and 
bilization of the Marine Corps is directed by higher 
authority, it is the present plan of this headquarters 
to inaugurate a formula for release which will in- CAKES 
sure a rapid, equitable and orderly demobilization 
of Marine Corps personnel. Plans to that end are 
being made the subject of continuing study with 
an idea to keeping them flexible in order to take * 
advantage of changing circumstances in the Pacific. 
It is believed that specific commitment as to the 
release formula, if made at this time, would be sub- 
ject to change, thereby causing possible disappoint- MALLARD SANDWICH CO. 
ment and misunderstanding.” WOODLAWN, SUNSET PARK 
Current policies permit, in certain instances, dis- 
charge of officers and enlisted men of limited or WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
specialist classification, and enlisted men over 38 

















years old, whose services are no longer essential. 








NEXT MONTH'S GAZETTE 


Carbine vs the Pistol 


The row that rages across the chow tables of the Pacific is settled in 
tabular form, with at least one gumbeat to a line. 


Maps of Japan 
Might as well get familiar with the Land of the Setting Sun, as most 
signs and indications point to Nippon as the marines’ next duty station. 


Okinawa Finale 


MajGen Pedro A. del Valle tells how his IstMarDiv wound up its cam- 
paign south from Shuri, while 1st Lt Alan |. Shilin describes the Sixth’s 


closing operations. 


Street Fighting 


Just in case Hirohito’s city dwellers decide to go down the hard way, 
Capt M. E. Holt describes the hard way for them, the easy way for us. 


Night Attack 


Col Ironpants, LtCol Wolf and Maj Slick, as reported by Col Sam B. 
Griffith, show how sound field orders can beat the Jap at night fighting 
—his own game. 
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FUTURE BEST SELLERS 


Books You Won't Want to Miss 
Place Your Advance Order Now 


(PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER) 


STRONGER THAN FEAR 3; Richard Tregaskis No. 99A 


The author of Guadalcanal Diary tells of street-fighting in Germany and of twice wounded Captain 
Paul Kreider’s battle against his own fear. $2.00 


THE FEAR MAKERS By Darwin Teilhet No. 100A 


A discharged veteran of Anzio fights murder, sedition and sabotage in an exciting and solidly 
written novel by a major in the Army Air Forces, $2.50 


THE BROOKLYN DODGERS; By Frank Graham No. 78A 


The story of “them beautiful bums,” one of the most, if not the most colorful baseball teams in 
the country, from Charlie Ebbetts to Leo Durocher. $2.75 


DESERT ISLAND DECAMERON Edited by H. Allen Smith No.101A 


The “Low Man on a Totem Pole” selects the stories he would want to read if he were cast away 
on a desert island; that is if he couldn’t have Dorothy Lamour. $2.50 


THE PASSIONATE BROOD sy Margaret Campbell Barnes No. 102A 


Here are the loves, intrigues and unbridled passions of Richard the Lion-hearted, his lovely 
Berengarisl, his quarrelsome brothers, and his impulsive sister in a stirring tale. $2.50 


THAT GIRL FROM MEMPHIS By Wilbur Daniel Steele No. 57A 


Here is a historical novel of the West when the West was young, lawless, and romantic. Down 
the one long street of Beulah City you will meet gamblers, priests, housewives, prostitutes, pros- 
pectors, and businessmen. $3.00 


BORDER CITY By Hart Stilvell No. 103A 


Dave Atwood, newspaperman, aroused 1y the seduction of Chelco, a Mexican girl, at the hands 
of the political boss of Border City, fights against racial intolerance. Here is an angry, realist 
novel suggesting Steinbeck or Hemingway. $2.50 


MY CHINESE WIFE By Karl Eskelund No. 104A 


A young Dane tells how he and his gorgeous Chinese bride had to flee before the Japs. Never a 
dull moment. Karl had to punch Chiang Kai-shek’s son in the nose on his wife’s account. $2.50 


THE BRICK FOXHOLE By Richard Brooks No. 53A 


A soldier, bitter because of his desk job, con.-nces himself his wife is untrue, pitches a wild 
drunk on liberty in Washington, D. C., and is charged with a brutal murder. $2.50 
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